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FOREWORD 



Controlling and reducing burglarv poses a parlicularK difficult problem for law 
enforcement agencies The huge volume of burglarv cases strains the investiga- 
tive resources of'police. Becausejt is a crime of -Stealth and opportumi\ . burglars 
often go undetected. Typicallv . clearance rates are quite low and stoler^ propertv 
ivseldom recovered. ' 

With the rapid increase m burglary,rates. both police and^cmzens have recog- 
nized the need for cooperative actionjopixvenUuuLredti^^ Manv 
communities have initiaiedj^jiaw^^ programs, in geneniLJtbe^'' 

efforts involveJjufJy^'^TmpI^ measured making facilities phv^sic^iU^more secure. 
ma!ia«^rp1n)p^ with identification numbers that^n b^traced. tailoring polite 
patrol to burglary patterns, and increasing the vigilance and responsiveness of m- 
i7ens in protecting their homes anrf property. 

\V'hile each of these steps offers some benefit, good results are not automatic 
The*ke> to success lies m selecting the right combination of specific measures and 
the appropriate overall approach to implementing a comprehensive program. 

To help local communities plan and carry out effective prevention programs, 
the National Institute is publishing this Prescriptive PaLkage which outlines the 
options available! provides guidance on selecting and coordinating alternative ac- 
hons\ and presents technique^ for managing and evaluating operating programs, 
"pne information given here is based upon the experience of a number of police 
departments We befieve the handbook will be of value to many depanments, 
whether thev are initiating new programs, modifying existing ones, or simpiv 
seeking ways to cope with the burglary problem 
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GOT A MOMENT? 

! 

I We'd like to knov\ what you think of this 
I Prescriptive Package 

The kist page of this publication is a 
questionnaire. 

Will you take a few moments to complete it'^ The 
i postage IS prepaid. 

Your answers will help us provide you with more 
useful Prescriptive Packages 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTON 



Burglary fs one of the must rapi,dl> increasing 
crimes in the nation^ In recent years, reported bur- 
glaries have grovjn far faster than the population — 
and yet. as shown by victimization surv^eys. nearly 

, half of all burglaries are not even repotted. 

To meet this tl^reat . police departments across the 
nation have initiated ot expanded burglary preven- 

V lion activities While some efTurts are thought tu ' 
have succeeded, few have had any observable. ef- 
fect and none has had national impaU. Yet the need 
for action i^ v(idely recognized and communities 
continue to.search for solutions 

This book IS designed to assist polke and other 
law enforcement agencies, as well as local govern- 
ment officials, in^lanning new burglary prevention 
activities and modifying existing ones To provide 
, guidance based, on actual experiences, the authors 
studied currently operating or recently completed 
projects that could be adapted b'v a variety of com- 
rxiunities. Information Was compiled from (Da sur- 
vey of' 50 police departments throughout the Unit- 
ed Slates. (2) sue visits to \2 departments* with 
operating burglarv , prevention programs. (3) a re- 
view of literature on bui'glary and it\ prevention: 
and (4) meetings with convicted burglars, jailers, 
victims, police officers, citi/en groups* the FlJ^l. 
""government a^jcncics. the Police Foundatj^n, 
State Criminal Justice Planning Agencies, the In- 
lern'ational Association of Chiefs of Rolice. alarm 
industry representatives, insurance industry offi- 
cials, and educators The evakuaive resuhs re 
ported \\crc were gathered from e\1sting"CiHl4<^ind 
e\iensive\interv few s with police personnel Spe 
c^il data collection efforts were not initiated for 
anv specific burglary prevention project 

A. Focus of the Document 

This book emphasizes steps thM communities 
and their police departme nts can take to deter burgla- 
ries of both residences and businesses Included are 
"target hardening techniqi/es**— to make it more 
difficiill' lo'cofYinij^ a burglary— and actions to in-' 



crease the risk of apprehension or r<jduce ihe.poten- 
tial value of stolen goods. Both activities* are of 
great interest to police departments and are the 
most feasible to implement. 

The book also focuses on the ac.Uvities* opera- 
tional characteristics so a>'to provide guidance on 
.what fo implement and how to do. so. Technical 
aspects of target'hardenipg' devices to pxe>:'ent bur- 
glaries are not emphasized, since the-y are already 
covered in hardware publications Similarly, bur- 
glary prevention for special categories of business- 
es — such as banks — is not covered, since the au- 
dience would .be limited and, m most Cases, ex- 
tensive documentation alrehdv exists, 

B. Organization of the Material 

The major findings and recommendations of this 
study are presented in Chapter II. "Burglary and Its 
PrtfvennoQ/* h-wvetsjjroblems that comxaimities 
face m prev^TTHtt4ihtirgIary~-7tfwi^^ that iRtt) 
can take advantagc^^::4^.,..developing^ 
programs. Chapter llNBetrU5^Muirglcir> preven- 
tion activities currently u^lsliriThe Qtic^i^vi^vey ed 
fpr this study. Several of th^^ts^tivlue^.^ar^ 
cussed m detail m Chapters 
criine-p^attern and vulnerability analysis al^? 
tfon. comniunity' education. j)refnise security sur-*^ 
vtys. property marking firograms. patrol and suf- 
veillance activities, and ^anti-fencing operations. 

Most departments contacted during preparation 
jof this book requested not only a synthesis of the 
findings, but detailed descriptions of the history and 
operation of burglary prevention programs in a vari- 
ety of loca'tions To meet 'the latter need, an ex- 
panded version of this document is'available.^ 




' C'opies i)f the oxp.mded version uhieh include (.ase studies of 
Hurgl.irv Prevention Progr.ims in ten uties. eari be ohtaincd at 
cost from the authors M I he I'rhan Institute. M Street, 
N VV . Washington. 1) -OO^"^ C itic^ studied and Lhar-.Ktens- 
tiLS of the prtigrams they operate are given m I able ^ on pages 
' lO^md 1 1 of this report 
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CHAPTER 11. BURGLARY AND ITS PREVENTION 



in developing a burgKirv preveniioa program, 
manv. pbhce deparim^nis have profited from study- 
ing the nature of th^ hurghirv problem and tbe puh-* 
lic\ awareness rrf it While some actions aimed at 
reducing burglarv might appear attractive to police, 
operational difficulties often are encountered in 
implementing them Success depends on being 
aware of tKe difficulties and taking them into con- 
^sideration in planning^programs' ^ 

A. The Burglary Threat and Rotential 
for its Reduction 

During the last do/en years, the rate of reported 
burglaries has more than doubled— from five per 



1. (KK) inhabitants in 1960 to KVper'l .rt(X) in J973 (sCe 
Figure 1). ' 

Hovvever. the problem is even greater Jhan that, 
for a large number of burglaries are not even report- 
ed to police National OpihK)n Research Center 
surtevsi of 10.000 households m 1965 and 1966 
found that only 58 percent of the burglaries of those 
households w.er^ reported. National Crime, Panel 
surveys conducted by LEAA.in 13 large cities from 
,1972 [0^973. indicate ihaf. depending onlhe city, 
onlv 50 to ''O-percent of residential !?urgfaVies and 73 



'Nauonal Opinion Research Center See the President's 
( ommission on I au Fnforcement and \dnninistratinn of Jus- 
trce T.is/v Toae Report Cnmc an J its J/Dpacf. Government 
Prrntrng Office. 1%" 
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I to 81 perct^nl of commercial burglane*} wexe report- 
"ed (Table I) * ^ 



\ 1 AR[i: 1.— 

Ptrrctrnt ofBurglar> Victimization 
Reported to the Police 



K.jn|»e over 



Household 

f-orcibic entrv 

No force entrv 

Attempted fi>rcible entrv 
(\^mmerv.i.il 



'f Reported 
JH) to ''D 
Hs to 78 

lo ^: 
:mo 

7-ttoXl 



Estimates of Ihe actual burglary rate in large ci- 
ties jue given m Table 2. as extracted from'Naiional 
Crime Panel Surveys conducted in 1972 and I^?"^ 
Based on these rates, the average household m a^ 
large Amccican city can expect to suffer one burgla-^ 
ry or attemptetTbuTglaf yui^yery 6 to 15 years, de- 
pending on the cit\ Commerctat ^^vtablishments 
cam expect one burglary or attempted burglarv ev- 
er\ 1 4 to ^ 2 years, depending on the cUV - 

The need for prevention a^wliMlies is further indi- 
cated by statistics on apprehensioo of burglars and 
reuirn of stolen property On the average, there is 
onl> one arrest for ever> six repor-led burglaries. 
But since in some areas only about half the burgla- 
.ries aro-i^piirled! the afrest rale may be as low as 
one in twelve, or less iTian 10 percent 

Thcrejs considerable potential for bufglar> pre- 
vention, as shown by the rales in Table 2 for "forci- 
ble entry burglanes.^'^ 'no force burglaries'" and 
, •*attenipted forcible entries or altempleci burgla- 
ries ' About one-lhird of all household burglaries 
"were accomplished \vithoui a forced entry, indicat- 
ing tkit man> households were not even locked On 
the other )iand. burglars tried but failed to gam en- 
trv in abont'.^i quarter of the known attempts, indi- 
caUi;g that prevention efforts arc \u>rking m man> 



'Atl.inta H.tltinVoro (level.md Dallas Denver. Newark. 
Portl.oul M^l ouis.^ hkagi^ Detroit,! os Viijjcles. New N ^rk 
Philadelphia -SOl KC P I' S l)^pa^tnlent of Justice I I \A 
N.tlKHi.il Criniin.il lu>tKe lfifi>rni.itu>n and ^St.itist k Servke 
( nme if) } ight AniurKan T ities*"' AdvaiKe Heport . Julv 1^/74. 
rCi^e (( ritnes from Septoihcr' l^)"*! through \ugust P)72 \<\s 
hrst eight ciUes listed above > '( nine in the Nation's \ ive 1 arji- 
est ( ities \d\.uKe Report \pril I^H. pa^e 2^) (( rimes in the 
ir nuMiths prioi tt> the tust quarter »>f I^^"''^ for the last five Cities 
listed aKove i 
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TABLE 2.— , 
Bursary Rates Derived from 
Victimization Surv<>y . 



T\pe of buT^hxs 



Rnn^over 
• fh/rteen c»l/es ^ 



Residential . ^ 

Forcible entry 
Nil F\>rte entry 
^ %Attc^pted forcible entrv 
or attempted burglary ? 




28 to 89 
18 to" 66 

21 to 42 

67^197 



» ( omTH^rcial 

Completed' 
Attempted 



Rate per l,0(X)csial 
lishments per year 

'233 to 544 
82 to 203 

315 toV47 



cases. For commercial establishments^ a)so. preven- 
tive efforts are somewhat effective since about a 
quarter of the attempts fail. 

Moreover, a large segment of the public at least 
claims to belieye in preventive actions. A" nation- 
wide surve>^ by the Survey Research Center. Ann 
Arbor. Michigan, asked. "How importailt do you, 
feel it IS to lock >ourdoor when you are goin^oul of 
.the house for just an hour or two"^'* The resi\onses 
were* r , 

• "very important * (56%) 

• "somewhat important"' (179?) 
> "not very important" ( I59r) 

• ^"not important at all" (12%) 

While most people (73 percent) thus seem pre- 
pared to^take simple burglary prevention actions, 
many do not do so and 27 percent db not evpn be- 
lieve that such aciion is important. Clearly, there 
IS a need for motivation and leadership by public 
agencies to promote preventive actions. 

Thf burglary threat is far from uniform among 
cMties or within a city among all household or com- 
mercial establishments. anJ police departments 
have profited by taking variations into account 
when developing a prevention program. One strik- 
ing fact is that the reported burghuy rate is higher in 
Ltrger cities, its shown in Table 3. 



'See footnote 2 

-'Reported in 5oc/a/ /nJ/tafors. 1974, published by, the l' S 
OtTice of Management ;md Budget, p 212 
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TABLK 3.— 
1973 Reported Burglaries Per 1,QOO InKabitants 



City stzc 
(Populsttoni 






Over 1,000.000 






mOOO tol,(X)0.000 




^^^-"^^^^ 19 6 


250.000 to 500.000 




' 210 


1 00.000 jta*2 50. 000 




IX ! 


50.00Oto 100.000 




n 4 


25.000 to 50.000 ^ 




II 4 


1 0.000 to 25 ,000 




' 97 


Under 10.000 




82 


Rural 




5 9 



Source FBI Uniform C rime R^orts, !97^ 

Within a city, household burglar> rates often are 
correlated with demographic characteristics. For 
example, black households suffer a much higher 
burglary rate, as do households where the head is 
under 35 years old The correlation of burglaries to 
other factors— owned vs rented homes — depends 
very mucfi on the city. 

K police department often can take advantage of 
such characteristics in developing prevention pro- 
grams. For example, many burglaries are commit- 
ted by juveniles, and several cities have conse- 
quemly designed special patrol projects geared ao 
youth activity patterns Other factors to,be consid- 
ered are the publrc view of burglary anti the finan-** 
cial cost of the crime and its prevention. ' 

1 77)e puh\k v/ew of f>urg/ar>. By definition. 
' burglary is a crime 'against property^ and not against 
a person The primary measure of loss is the vpilue 
of property stolen or damaged. But the ctJmmuhi- ' 
lyVview of burglary^also is affected by the fear of 
confronting a burglar, the anger at knowing that a 
burglar has entered one's home or business and 
probably will not belmprehended. and the risk that 
a burglary may explode into violent assauJt. 

A recent statewide survey in Maryland^ asked 
respondents to name the most important problem's ' 
facing the community The most frequently men- 
tioned wirs crime and related problems {A^^c) fol- 
lowed by economy (24'"f ) and provision of public 
services (13^). Respondents also were asked how 
much they feared various crimes (very fearful, 
Somewhat fearful and so on).. The most feared 
crime was vandalism (509^) followed closely by 
burglary (47'7r). .robbery (469f) and assault (42^?) 



;'However. citizens^did not attach the highest priori- 
ty to he most feared crime Rape ranked highest in 
priority with 449? of those surveyed, followed in 
turo^ ^ murder/manslaughter (=-36%). burglary 
'^'^). assault (259?) and vandalism (24^. Thus, in 
Maryland, burglary is the second mo^ feared or^fme 
and is given the third highest priory by the public. 

2. Financial costs of i>ttrglary.'frhQ av^j-age 
dollar loss per reported burglary of "ajftypes iny973 
was S337. A 1966 si/rv/y founjUh^busines&cs av- 
eraged one burglary abopfexTery thres^y«ar^.*:i?etail 
'ghetto businesses ^><rrage.^i aBout one pen year. 
Burglary accounteofor about one-third of b^itfesT 
dollar losses from all crimes (empjoyee.tlreft^^and 
shoplifting are the other large^calfigorfes^). Burglary 
losses for altbusinesses>ere ^bout 7 cents per $10 
in receiptTper year. Small businesses had a much 
higher loss rate— approximately 25 ceni pVr $10,^ 

B. Matching Resources to the Threat ' 

D^pite the increase in burglaries and the poten- 
tial for successful prevention activities, programs 
often canno} be justified solely on the grounds that 
they would reduce burglary losses. For example, 
increasing the total police department budget by 10 
percent to cover a new burglary prevention 
acti V ity"" would cost about the same as,the total bur- 
glary loss. (The number, of law enforcement em- 
ployees in the United States averages 2.3 per^l.toO 
population, according to FBI data. Assuming'Sl5,- 
300 as the total cost.pe^, employee per year. tl\e 
expenditures percitizenvar^t^o^it Sl'^ per year. Ten 
percent of that is about ec|^ to the average burgla- 
ry lo\sof Sjlper person, per year.') 

Sinc(> latge burglary preverition programs are 
difficult to Justify purely on economic grounds, iw© 
principal courses of action are opeq: 

• To c|)ncentrate burglary prevention in* high 
risk areas or in situatior^s where an unusually 
high reduction in losses is likely ; ancf 

• To consider citizen fear, 'preference and oih^r 
non-tconomic measures in guiding decisions 
aboi^t expenditures for burglary prevention. 
Such measures include citizen ranking by im- 
portance of (I) general categories of problems. 



, ^Ncws Rel ease, November IV 1974, **Higf\|^ghts of Findings 
State wide hiblic Opinion Survey. " (iovernoi;;%Commisston on 
I aw l-nforcement and Adminisiratton of Jusrtcc. Cockeysville, 
Maryland 



^pata for business crime were obtained from Cnmc Agatnst 
Snmll lk}$\ness, US Senate 91st Congress. Dociimen.t No 
91-14. Government Printing Office. I%9. Appcnjdix A. Field 
Survey. 

''Addirtgienough officers lo send a team of two officers to spend 
one hour per household per year would mcrease the average po- 
lice department's budget by about 10 percent 



'^(Z) fCiir* hv l\pc of crime. possible polite 
aciuui m a)nncLtUMV with related Lrimes. and 
(4) alternali\e hurglar\ prevention aLliviUes 
The^ number of thwarted burglarv attempts 
tilsouan be cited to show Litizen LonLern. al- 
thougli the eqiiallv. large number of successful 
no-forte. entries indicates that man\ Liti/ens 
are either unconcerned or unwilling to take 
even the simplest prev entive actions 

C. Prevention Programs 

Current hurglarv prevention and control efforts 
fall into three major component categories of activi- 
ties crime- piittcrn and \tilnerubilit\ ana/v^/s. re- 
duclion of opportunity or target burdening (commu; 
nitv education, premise securitv survevs propertv 
marking). an*d sur\eiihincc (patrol, alarms, 
anti-fencing efforts) 

Table 4 lists a \ariet\ of burglarv prevention 
components, each with three levels of actiMtv pas- . 
sive. <icti\e. and ad\ocacv Completion of all corn- 
ponents on ;i given lev el will help prov ide an orderlv 
and comprehensiv^e program But each department 
should decide the order in which to implement 
components on a given level, in order to match the 
program to thecitv 's resources and needs. 

I. Ihc /e\e/s On the passive level, activities 
gener;HI\ are.low profile and lov\ cost and require a 
ver> small manpower commument Such efforts are 
generallv found in small departments and where 
hurglarv is, not a major problem .As a rule, the pas- 
sivt^ level dVs not achieve striking results 

At the active level, police solicit opportunities to 
work with the public in attacking crime Thev also 
are more <iggressi\e in enforcing securitv ordi- 
nances and in undertaking sur\ eillanc^. Both the 
cost and the results of prev ention activ ities go tip at 
this level, and decisions on specific metfcods mustx 
take ir>to account both the sue of .the burglarv prob- 
lem and local resources av ailable to deal with it | 

At tile advocacy level, polite and Liti/pn*aLtiNi- 
ties are aimed at large snile adoption of arinie pre- 
vention ideaK through group and legal acjion. siiLh 
as securitv ordinances, building codes, aijd regu at- 
ing the sale of secondhand Items * | 

2 Components of a pre\ention proi^kim i 
a C rime-pdttern dmi \ (ilner.ihilit\ Jn<i/\si| is 
used prtinarilv \n allocating resources Oh a pasMve 
Jevel It consists of an<il\/ing reported bu/glaries and 
ascertaining ihcv^listribution of burg^Ur^tv^v iricth- 

Jod of operation- and site chara»y»vcristic4. On ai ac- 
tive level, sites Uoinmcrckil' and/or a^^dentiaU arc 
Nurveved to ascertain the degree of Loyerage b\ 



burglarv prevention activities and levels (>f victimi- 
zation The advocacy level entails proposing or 
conducting demonstrations or experiments (as mdi- ' 
cated b> results of tht two preceding lev(?ls) to pro- 
vide evaluative information on the effectiveness of 
specific burglary prevention activities 

b. Commun/r> educaf/on'is a fong established 
activity in police departments. On a passive level . il 
entails speaking only on citizen request and hav ing ■ 
cnme prevention material available to be picked up 
by the public At an active level, departments 
adv ertise their services, solicit opportunities to 
meet with civic, homeowner and business groups, 
distribute crim^ prevention material by mail or dcior 
to door, and set up crime prevention exhibits in 
public.areas <1nd in vans On an advocacy level, pu-^ 
vate and government organizations promote crime 
prevention through environmental design, such as 
structural and landscape security and lighnng pro- 
grams and. modifications of appropriate codes and 
ordinances. One important facet of such-interaction 
IS resolv ing conflicts between security recommen- 
datioasand fire and other safety requirements 

c Premise security surveys result in recommen- 
dations for improved residential or commercial 
security On a passive level, surveys are provided 
only on request of a citizen or business ow ner, and 
police rely on voiumary ^compliance with securitv 
ordinances. An active program involves advertising 
the availability of surveys, soliciting appointments" 
to conduct them and actively" enforcing securitv 
ordinances On an 'advocacy Jevel. legislation on 
commiercial and residential security is promoted oy 
reviewed todeternvine what, if any. action is app/o- 
priate 

d. Property marking progranis (e.g.. Op/ration 
Identification) operate at only two levels c^factivitv. 
—passive and! active. On the passive lev/l. engrav- 
ing tools are iv ailable for borrowing b/ citizens or 
-citizens use tneir own engravers. On tKe active lev- 
el, the depart|'ment advertises the availability of en- 
gravmg t^ols, may offer dpor-to-aoor engraving 
seVv ices iind keeps up-to-date records of partici- 
, pants* idejntification numbers. , j 

e Anti-fencing operations on a/passive level en- 
tails only checking on pawn shop* and other places 
dealing in secondhand goods. Ai the active level, 
thene are unMercover operationfs to identify and 
break up fencing operations, an/i activities and in- 
telligence are coordinated withbther juri^dicti,oni 
Advocacy anti-fencing activities include the promo- 
tu\n or review of legislation regulating the sale .of 
secondhand goods. 
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f ^Patrol "efforfs operate at onK passive and ac- 
tive levels Una passive level, routine patrol opera- 
tions are earned out On an active level, a Vijriet'v of 
special patrol techniques are used burglarS-specifiL 
patrol, truancv patrol, bicvcle. patrol. surveillanLe 
of suspects, and saturation patrol ot high-cnme 
areas 
r 

g Alarm efforts also operate on just two leveU 
r of activity On a passive level police respond onl\ 



to se 
leve" 



cted tvpes\)f private alarms On aa active 



police install alarms and (jpnduct surveillancg. 
• foj high-mciderrt targets, and fine^ are levied- "for 
^^xces'Nive false alarms- 
Op ^rational details are given in subseq^^^nt ch^p- 
" ters i n each of the major categories of-^pre^ ention 
progiams A department cap exerci^ a grecirt ddirf 
of dtlcre^ion in the de'^ignVf a program thtouglnjlie 
seleaion of componefit'^; . and in the vva\ tKe\ are 
^ link<d together in the final lmplemen.tatio 
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CHAPTER 111. CHARACTERISTICS OF BURGLARY 
. ^ , PREVENHON PROGRAMS - 



To doiermine lhc charauerisiics of currenli> 
iM^'<?rating burglar) pr^^eniion. programs, three se- 
•queniial.rexieus were condiiue'd First, the litera- 
ture on'burglarv and Its prevention was rewevved 
N'e\{. through a national sur\(?\ of police depart- 
ments, ink^rrrfation uas gatheteli about i^pecific 
burcfecx' prevention activities Finallv. Site \isits 
vvere' conducted to * <.\biaifi in-depih information 
about burglar prevention program"^ 

A. Overview of Prcgram Components. 

DunngMay and June 1974..50 police departments 
(one selected rando^K fA)m e^ch state) v^ere con- 
tacted to determine |5atterns of burglacv preverrtK^n 
[ activities Forty-^even resnonded ' Twent>-nme of 
the 50 cities bad 'a population abave 50,000 and 21 
had a population under 50. ( 

The departrnents reported\a \arietv of burglarv 
prevention activities., includmg dis'semi nation oj 
information to the pubJic. business and, or residen- 
tial premise security survevs. propeftv marking, 
and special patrohefforts About^one quarterof .the 
departments have a verv low lever of burglarv pre- 
vention activitv* A feu of them said hurglarv is not 
a major problem, the others blamed a lack of man- 
power 

When asked v\hv particular anti-burglarv ap- 
proaches ^ere undertaken, police officials cited a 
vaneti of reasons Some had attended the National 
(*rimJ Prevention Institute at the Lnivefsitv of 
iouiJ^ilIc and had heard \)f particular prevention 
sirattfcies Some learned of what other di^partments- 
werefrying through publications. sudfTas The Police 
-Chief, of by word of mouth. Some said they simply 
fjad Itried anv thing tjiev could think of Others 
fra^nltly, said thev didn't reallv knovvwhv thev vverc 
doin|i certain things^ihev just were On the vvhole. 
otTicials confirmed that burglary js a -problem and 
that they are 'grab^bing for\trau s"" trving to Ci^m- 
'f^atit ^ ' 



\ nrtv tUit intt,! vit > u,. o»mpii»ita hv Ick'phonc iwn v^cu 
anru m ptr>i>ri mtcruo'is vK^r*. ni.uka to mv Jcp.irtnunts <in*l 
^ refurnt a h\ tlfroa 



The real difftculty. thev said repeatedlv . is uettinc 
the public to recognize that burglary is a problem. 
Almost all wereJooking ifor uavs to motivate the 
public to protect their homes and businesses. 

All but two of the departments contacted are 
engaged \n Jissemmciting burglarj. pre\tnUon infor- 
mdtion t(Xthe pubii<: Usuallv this involves t>peaking 
engaaeme\jfls ai the requ'^st of a club, communitv 
group\ or cVi.c^ organization, although someid^part- 
ments\activ\!v solfcn such opf^ortunitiesV Some 
departrftentsVive burglary prev erijion tllks Aln^isi 
daily, others 5a> problems, such a^ drugs or strfce.t 
crinfie. ane of mVre concern to the public. Mos> de- 
partments also dlstnbifte brochures on home anp/or 
business 9ecurit>\but a feu say their budgetsWeso 
low th^ thev cannot afford to pav for prmted\ma\e- 
rials (One department has a printing ^nachme HLt 
cannot afford to operate it ) Manv officials sav such 
activities generallv fail 4o get cituens more in- 
volved- However, some of the talks^hav^e resulted 
in the orgajciization of '•Neighborhoo^d Watch Pro- 
grams** whiv^h tincourage^ people to 'report suspi- 
cious persons to (he p<i!ice , ^ 

Home dnd business secunt} sur\e\ s are conduct- 
ed by of the 4'' depar,tmeats Most ijre requested 
b> homeowners or businessmen who w^ant police to 
recommend securitv measures A few departments 
report that thev make a follow-,up \isit jo the home 
or business to see if thpir recomjJencjations have 
.been complied with, and some-haJe foOnd that al- 
most 100 percefit have. One ofjiciai caiitroned. 
^however, that "compliance" is hot inotigh. the 
qualitv of the hardware or alarmlsysiem must be 
high or It will be ineffective The frequency of sur- 
vev activities ranges from daily tJ seldom, and the 
number of officers ranges from whoev ens available 
to a separate burglarv prevention' team Some offi- 
cials sav their survev efforts have had little effect, 
while others sav that no surveved home or business 
has been burgian/ed. • » ^ 

. Propcrt} marking programs Avc widespread Of- 
ten called "Operation fdentificatjon.'* the programs 
entail marking propertv . uvually with a drivers li- 
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cense number of Social Security number. Thirty- 
seven of the departments surve>(?d have*a proper- 
ty 'markmg progranj. a few tried it but discontinued 
It because no one borrov^ed the engra\ing tools. 
The problem, again, h motivating the public to 
mark property and display* stick-ers on doors and 
v^^ridovvs Some offiwiaU sav property markmg has 
helped m recavering stdeR goods, discouraging 
buriglar;^, and occasionally in appcehending burglars. 
Usually l!o\)^ ever, these opinions are undocument- 
ed, and officials admit that the project could simply 
steer burglars away from marked hom,es to others 
v^ithout actually reducing crime 

Patrol jcf/v/f/es range from saturation patrol to 
tramingiifficers to watch for signs of ^securlty defi- 
ciencies and burgharies in progress Sixteen of the 
47 departments have burglars patrols Several men- 
tioned that patrolling may result merely in crime 
displacement rather than prevention, but one offi- 
cial said his officers had caught 8 to 10 burgWs in 
the act because of increased^rveillance of )husi- 
nesses on their evening be.ats \ 

When asked to name their most urgent infoima- 
lion needs in the area ^f burglars prevention, res- 
pondents frequently said. ' t-very thing/' In fict. 
most otTicials are in^tercsted m learning what otfc^r 
departments are doir>g tparticularly '^n sint^iar siid 
junsdictions). at v^hat level of effoilt. and^at vvhkit 
cost \ 

B. Characteristics of Sample Programs 

To obtain more detailed information, site visit*^ 
v^ere made to ten police departments' with ongoing 
bnrglarv prevention prograrTs - information from 
thesi cities is presented in Table 5 and integrated 
into the discussion of specifi: progratn components 



^Vlhuqucfquc N M ( huKi V iM.i ( .ilif Denver ( o\o 
Huntinj:ti>n, VV A a Indi.in.ipi^ljs jlntlj.in.i Si I inns Wo Si 
Wml Mtnn San Bcrn.irJino ( *iht San fosc ( alif and lo 
pi-k.j Kans » I 



in subsequent chapters. A detailed analysis of the 
burglary prevention programs by city is available 
from The Urban Institute."^ 

The cities visited range in population Irom ap- 
proximately 68.000 to 745^000. The number of 
sworn police officers rangestrom 11 to 35 per 10,000 
population. Two cities, Denver and St. Louis, are 
LEAA Impact Cities that have received special 
federal funds to attack particular types of crime, 
including burglary. Two other cities, Albuquerque 
and San Jose, are LEAA Pilot Cities and have re- 
ceived special anti-crime funds. San Jose and Albu- 
querque also have local police department funds 
specifically for burglary prevention. The remaining 
cities' anti-burgliry efforts are funded both by 
grants and departmental money , with the exception 
of San Bernardino, where^special burglary preven- 
tion efforts are covere'dby outside funding. 

,The basic concept of most of those burglary pre- 
vention efforts is to expand community services, 
including intensified community education, proper- 
ty marking programs and premise security survovs. 
fhe^ program in St Paul, Minnesota, began as|^n 
expansion of community services effort ,and is no^ 
part of a statewide anti-burglary program, The Sah 
Jose prograbi is a controlled experiment designed ih 
measure theVmpact of specific burglary preventiorl 
approaches. \ I ) 

Burgrary prevention activities in tne t^n depart- 
ments are coorclinated m a variety of v^ay^' In many 
cases there areVjnits devoted to griine pi-evenlion 
(or burglary specific) efforts In some cases the ac- 
tivities axe integrated throughput the entire depart- 
ment, sometimes augmented by paid ^r volunteer 
civilians or police reserve offi^rs. Special tactical 
or anti-fencing work usually done by^^a separate 
unit. Most departments havfc outside assistance 
from civic organizations, locfel businesses, wom- 
en's organizations and the insurance industry. / 



^Sec footnote, page I 
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TABLE 5. 0>crview of Selected Poiicf Btirglar> Proention Programs 



CIT\' AND POLIO 

DFPARTMFNT 

CHARACThRISTICS 



Xlhiiqiu'i que 



C'huta V isUi 



Dcn^ cr. C olorido 



Huiuingion. 



lndi<in<ipolis 
lrr6+,ni.i^ 



Popu!alion(!<^"Oi 

I C R Reported 
Burglaries per 1 - 
000 population 
(19*'^) 



28 4-^ 



6" 



(KK) 
29 2S 



"4 ^|S 

9 IW 



622. (KK) 
12 U 



Number of su orn 
officers m Depart- 
ment 



81 



1 



IlfV 



I no 



Number of Civil- , 2*^ 

lans in Department 

Bl RCjI ARYPRF- 

VENTION 

PROGRAM 

Con^.cpt of Pro E- xpandejyommu- P \pandcd tomniu- 
gram n»lv serv^ts and nitv, services 

special operations 

<')rgani/ijtion Community, be rw^es Burglarv prevention 

\ Division dpdKpeLfal activ itie\ integrated 

\ Operations S(ktion\ throughoW depart- 

\ engaged m I fk ^ meni Su^lplemcrtt 

burglari prevention ^ staff vMthirjlerns 
activitie\ • \ . 

*\ 

Tunding Sour^^es I>ep<irtmAit <ind \ Department and 
Grant \ Wjrant 



2% 



200 



Expanded commu- 
nity serv Kes and 
special operatKlns 

Citv civilian emplov - 
ees staff Operation 



Fxpanded commu- 
nity services 



\ 



Crirte Prevention 
Unit responsible for 



IcIentifiLation projec^burglarv prevention 
SCAT project scpa- ac'tivj^ies ^ 



rate unit in depart- 
iierti 



Department and 
Grant 



f)utside Resources C'lv k organiLitions ( 'iv il organizations 
and loc<il businesses <ind local businesses 



PROGRAM ( OMPO 
' nV NTS 



Civic organizations 
'l<ind local biftsin 



Fxpanded commuciitv 
services 

Dcp<irtment and In- 
surance industry 
mamtairi Crime 
trap'. Specific \ 
Burglary Crime At- ^ 
tack Team, Burglary 
Specifio-Crime Im- 
\ pact Rrogram 

^epartment-Crime 

'rap, 

C/fJint-olhcr 

Insurance lnstitute\of 
Indiana, Women, s 
Crusade Against , ' 
Crimo, 1 



Property Marking Prctcrty Marking/ Propehv Marking Ijropertv Mlirking Property Marking Property Marking 



Premises Surveys 
Residential 

C ommercijil ( (fnimerLilil Siir^ev s 

C\>mmunitv Fduca ('immuni|> I- Jut a 
tion tiin 



Residential Surve|ys ^ Residential Survevs Residential Si rvev s 
CommercLiI Surveys Commercial J^urveys 



Alarms 

Special Patrols 
A^itr-f encing 
Other 



tpecial PalroK 



Comrniinitv I du<| 
tion 

Alarms 

,SpcLial Patrols 

Aiiti-I encing 

C rime Pattern and 
Vulnerability Analysis 



Comniunitv Kduc 
tion 



Special Patrols 



Community Fducil- 
tion 



Special Patrols 
Anii-r>ncing 



C rime Pattern and 
Vulner<ibilitv /Vialy sis 
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TABl K 5: ()\er\ifu of Selected Police BurRlar5 Prevention ProgrHms (Continued) 
* / I 



S{ I Missouri St Pan! M.nnosota 



S.in Bern.ifJino 



San }o^c California lopok,? Kansas 



ClIY \SDP()l Kh 

( H^R^rrhRisnrs 

Population <!<^'^0i 

I ( R Reported 
Burglaries per I 
(KM) population 
()*J"^) 

Si.inber M s\\orn 
otfKers m Depart- 
ment ' ^. 

Number, of CimI- 
laris in Department 

Bl R(,I PR^ . 

PROCRAM 

Con^^ept of Pro- 
gram 



S4> 



UVl (XX) 

:8 



446 (KX) 



6*54 



i:^ Oil 
14 88 



xpanded v^ommu - 
nitv ^cr\ Kcs and 
^pe^ial operation^ 



Bci:anas kKallv miH- Short feasihihtv studv Experiment in target Fxpanded commiimtv 
aicd expansion of of locallv generated a^ea to determine serx ices 
Lommunit\ services ideas uith state-v.idc . ef^ectl\enes^ of tech- 
\ou part of state outside e\ aluation \niques 
u ide \.nme pre\en- 



tiorr iHilMde evalua- 
tion \ 



Organi/ati^ 



Hurdarv Invention C rime Prx^vention Crime Speufie, Bur- BArfilarv prevention Cnme Prev cntion 
(^nft I nit responsible for jilarv I n\t stall sup,- aclv\tics integrate^ Bureau. Strike hoi*:c 

. - . _i . — t. .4, r.^_ VI ifhtii Hpniirtmt^n! AcHi nsi Street Crime 



I nit responsible tor giar\ i. nu stay sup,- .nwuvius;^ . 

hurglarv prevention plementcU vM*i re- vMtU department. , Agajnst Street Crime 
officers \ augrnqnted with part- including anti-fenong 

w timAeiVilian help', ^work 



ser\ e 



hunting StHfri*;s Uir.inl 



Dcpartmentanci 
Grant . \ 



(Trant 



Depart rf^^nt and 
Graht\ 



Out 



[side 



Resou\.es \l (Kal businesses 1 > Insurance Intiustrx I oc.il hus^^^^^es 
^Vomen sCrusade\ I oc.il Businesses ^ 
Ag^iuist ( rime ^ 



Department <jnd , 
Grantl ^ 

* CiMc argani/<itions 
^nd4t>^ businesses. 
Top e k^qi rAgamM^ 
Crime 



PROGRAM ( OMPf ) 
NPMS 



A 



rropertv Marking Propertv Marking Pri.perl v Marking ' Propertv Markmg - Wopertx Marking . Propertv Markmg 



Premises Surveys: i * 
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CHAPTER JV. CRIME PATTERN VULNERABILITY 
ANALYSIS AND PROJECT EVALUATION 



A, Purpos*e * 

Ijllle solid proof exists that specific programs 
reduce' burglar) rates. Moreover, programs and 
Londilions vary so grealK that gen^^rali/ed conclu- 
sions are risk\ For these reas'Sns, it is essential that 
local burglary prevention programs include a plan- 
ning and evaluation Lomponent With such a tool, 
poliLe Lan determine where best to direct Lheir e.f- 
fortsimd wtielherthev are producmg: results - 

Planning should include Lrime pattern and vujner- 
abilitv analysis to provide inforqiation for assist- 
ance in allocating resources Crime pattern analysis * 
is based largelv on burglarv reports. \'ulnerabiiit\ 
anaKsis is based on the number and characteristics 
of all potential burglarv sites and attempts to esti- ' 
mal^ the likelihood of burglarv Kv site J 

Uses for crime pattern and v ulnerabilitv aTiaKsis 
go farbevond manpovver ^eplavmenf M^mv* other 
preventive and cojrectiv e^^j^teps arc possihje onec^- 
Insults frt^m an anal v sis are ^iv ailable Amon^ them 

• New Taws and'or urdinances can be pr(^posed 
to the local gov ernroenti . \ 

• Scciiritv prc>jtection inLcntives L.\nW proposed 
to the insura^pLe in^OMn, fx^rexAmple, see $t 
Paul. Mmne^ta's plan, page 20, \ • 



Intensive ediKation can be directed to 



. \ risk neighborhoods and indivf/duals'. 

^ ^ I J^_i:ighling can be se|eLtivelriml^ro^cij. and, 

» ^ ^•^New buifding'^ Lar^^be designe\l for trime pre 
\ ^ vention. Jor exarnple, see rt^port-pv Osvar\ 
\ * New ma«' listed mbibliogr^iphv \ 

i Crime Pattern \ ani Vulnerability 

Analysis i I f 

Anv burglarv prevention efflrt shouKl, be 'd(^ 
'i+igncd to Loiinter a, a ell quantified threat A fe\^ 
|e\amples will ilhistrate the basidpoints 

'Scv jrjil <. nme *in.ilvsis s\ stcrt) modcK h.iv c hccn clcvcUiipcd \n 
l.f \'\ s Prcs*.riptivc U.uk.jgc ^rnrnled Police (>inie AnalvMs 
I nit Mandh(H)k fV\ .ishifTgttm I) (f, -(itncrnnu-ni Prinlmg 
Office, stock numher:70(>;(X):^: $1 



In Chula Vista. California, a crjme pattern analy- 
sis showed that one quarter of ihe residential bur- 
glaries involved a garage Vulnerability ^sessment 
consists of officers on patrol p^riodic^illy checking 
^out houses looking for unlocked, unattended ga- 
rages, and tagging items likely to be stolen with yel- 
low' slips of paper saying "This property coul^ be 
stolen'* and the name and telephone number of iKe 
poHce department ;If the resident later calls, the 
police will recommend burglary prevention meas- 
ures improvements might b^gin with estimates 
kom tKe garage checks of what fraction are un- 
locked and unattended and contain valuable items 
li^^elv to be stolen Then one could estimate how 
often the v ulnerable garages were burglarized ar>d^^ 
how much poHce effort vvould be~fequired to check 
oulaH of the ^uinexaWe garages. 

The experience of Arlington. Virgini a, with a <^ 
deadbolt lock ordinance, provides another example. 
A^^Ome pattern analysis showed that 45 perient of 
residential iiurglaries ih 1973 involved apartments. 
A DeLcmber 1971 ordmance\required all apartments 
to bave j^eadbolt locks-on a^l ajxidpient door4, By^ 
Februarv 197^ Qnl> M percent , of the apartment 
complexes werL^fejWii full compliance and byUtie 
end iSf 19:^3 onlv \ percent wtf^e not in corrlpliarfce 
Data are not avAil^ble on tijieT^'te at which aeadbbli '^ 
locks^were insti\ll^d Assuming instal(atioti of the^ 
deadholt locks imimediatel^ f^ltov^ng the 'enact- 
ment hf th^ ordinance, it appears tjiat a decrease in. ' 
repor{l;d burglaries could have bkn -IjHked t«'^the , 
ordihalxce ^Apartments continue, ^b. be mucfrl^ss 
vulnerable to burglary 'than- houstis! in 197t.'lb.8 
perLenl of apartments wene "burgled" as Lofnpaned.'^ 
to 1.6 fArceqt of the houses.^ f 4 " 

^•viinlples of, very extensive! an(ilyses>)f or-rme - 
pattem4 and vulnerability inJud:' '"extensive ne- 
udie^as well as^ongding. cornputer ll^s^d 
In*some cases the inuinriativn/presented 
studies may help a department better im- 
itVie characteristics bijrglatyjand plar>|'* 

"Further discussion of Arlington's program IS onpagc 20 
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their ovvti program JHowcvcr, m t>ther cases lhx;rc 
be a need for dal.i on ihc problem as it 6\istsfn 
the juri^iilicuon of the dcpartme^u 

I Excimphs of Crime P.itt<^rn Studies In Pafr 
ferns of BurgUry ."^ Sc^rr ppesents d.Ma from burgla- 
j\ research done in Fairfax Cou.rfl\. X'jrgmia. 
Prmce George s Count\ /Mar\ land, anJ \Vashing- 
lon, D C Recovers the follouina topiLs 



The nature of the bffen^er, 
The patterning of the offense 
The correlates of the offense. 
The victim of thb offense 
Residential bufglafies vs, non-reviUential f>ur- 
glaries ' 
• Victims of residential burglaries vs non-vic- 
tims of re<identiabhrujgla.ries. ^ ^ 
. s Victims of non-resfdeatial burglaries vs. noo- 
vicnmsof non-resideptial bifrglaries. * 

Scarr discusses each topic, reporting fhe character-, 
^ istics of each based on hu research and includes -an 
- expensive, annotafed biHliographv burglary cov- 
ering the-literaltire-^hrough 1970 *. ^ " 

\n R^stdential Cr/me.-* Reppetto analyzes data on 
resf*2ntial burglarv and robbery mihx^ Boston area 
obtained frorn crme reports "and personal mtef- 
* vlew^ with 9? ^idjudicated burglars Almost half 
of the Hurglars wei^ drug users (49 out i^'97 inter- 
. viewed! and about' percent vt-ere undcrv2'^ vears 
*.DrW uVers nukle an aveiage^ of -f^^^ ^^^'^ 
Vhus" per^\\eek' ^is\com[>ared \to one \o t\v\) for 
non-ifiru^ use^^ , '^M 

2 iVsc of f ompytcr^ /n V u\her.^ , , 
An^Worm^ op?ruuoriiil. compijlY:ba^^d sy^- 
taiit^PoJWe Response Earlv \\ idling! -Systp 
tRW AWNS) Lis developed 
l\V, a iahurb of St Koi^ 




: iiVL nivers|t'V 



'ftshingtnn^ 



.■»rhomas A'SloppeJjo Hcsnlcmui 
hud^i:. Mass ]t >74 'A m^ioh more e 
contained in jin arhcr araft hvjl'rh: 

' tkd^^C nme .iml r-logyin/ijn a Mj'ctropoht.in Irca \ SuMv 



( rnh: li^alhn^cr JOim' 
^t<insilc display t>f 
RlsLf^ anU Tn 



l^l^rimc 'J January r^l'^ jj, j 



' Rtltcrnsttf R su enh 
^ 'Ihul 'p I 

' ''Working < oqimuots produced b\ PRhV^ AKfNS';^rc avAjlnbi^^' 
oniv wiihi^i tu'l'mf/ersitv ( it\ Mtss(>uri J'^^fip j)ep.ytnrfcnl \ 
dcsc riphonN f ||r1|W AKNK tan K* foiiiKl \\iirofiCL\ml.'f \u 



\V\RNS focuses on the-relationship, between ^th*e 
uKTimunitN and crime, the poffce and-tfririe, ;ind Ibe 
police and the communitv. Crime- d<aa axe /neas- , 
ured and correlated with dernographii: diiia and oih- 
er information not comm'onlv kept by pdfice depart- - 
ments. A map js prmted that displays locations of 
; t'nme^for anv time period 

• A kev clement of PREWARNS is the relationship 
it foster^ between 'the^police and other local agen- 
' cies. As a prevemive measure,- PREWARNS identi- 
fies problem^- not within police responsibility and 
theref/)(e relies o.n social service agencies and » 
' schooK in assisting with crimt deterrence activities 
AX\other computer based system is.CAPRRr a 
. crime anal'yj^is methodblog> developed as p^rt of 
, the'lSitnta Qa^a, California. Crfminal Justice Pilot ^' 
^ Prc>grani ip f^^l by the Amencaft JusUee^lnstiiute.^ ' 
'l^The.iouf m\jo; functions of CAPER. ar^;, . . v * ' 
, 1^0 pcovide ;?baseline'; or bencfjijiark '^slI^ to " 
; serVeas^a reference ^uide;^ ' 

To- provl^ii^p^ecific, ^detailed information about 

\- * Tfiported crimes: > ' ^ \, 

• To provid^ctafa for project evaluation; and 

• To provide research daia-foTvassessing com- 
ma nity factors related to cy:in;ie. 

The purpose of CAPER: i\lo provide>olice age>n- ' 
cies wuhNicrifhe ana]) sis -system- that cT^n'be adapt- 
ed to local needs and.t)elp m devclop^Qg^ ^:r\v(\Q con-^ 
trol method*?. 

C. P^jejjt EvalJMion / . . . 

, ' Evajua^r^h freUeiW isWking^iiKburgkry W 
vention pVjP^^M evalua-tive ^^y^^ ' 

that are avaflkble tndi^\e a«^^ "ll^-^^H^^r- 
ahd VjUirt w*i;ediWihgW no progrllrfi', 

sf^oukl'beL^ri§^ ^ithput evaluation if 

ers^ivx }}afd data' ^A.^rliu^tu^n, stMiild|\e tm 'int^gral pa| ^f 
PREa ' eWry pro'rfaiti'sWe^^^ 

y " freqi|enj"f4^dif|pW^ I'lj^eWQ he required. [ , • 
,>^"' \ 1nn>an> cases iva1Uation-tan ^^iniple and, 

txin 'u>c.)lala rea<lil> \A^tai^ilib^^^^ Mlie, single /iU)S;t^ 
. uscfi^l cvftliLtnve. \ool- is a p\ot^i\f reported hur^L-.. 
^tTs o^iyifmle ToO otian. ci li^ms of i-cductu% are ^ 
'bti^eJ^ntr-T^r-y^^^ '<uip>plG.'sHch as-co'mpari^^ons 
betwecnIlvvtJl .v'onscLCUtivei'cliiart^^^ By plotting '^ 
longer h(sior![ one can \)si{|7^ check .whytlTer t^ 
start of a nevv -biirgltirv pre);entk)U elTor/ was ;r 
coiTipamcd hy ,\ Ihajige m the^bfirgiary^iiie And ) 

^ \ \VhR X riiric \tiaTvMs Pfojtct rN.di/:itlon Rcsca»wh JS^v* 
tiofial Icchnicil ^nfQrnuHoo St^vKc l^i S - rOepfinmcni - of 
'CoiTinicrc^', WashingtoTil b C ' . ^ i. 



^LRj^^K'^t !niliall> reduces burglaiT.. then keeping 
the p^i gp-to-daie will show at a glance whether the 
trend persms. 

I Measures of Burghiry Pn^vention Prognun 
Imphrnentation One example of a monitoring and 
evaluation system is the OhjoEvaluation Instru- 
ments,^ some of which could he u^d for a burglary 
prevention -project The instruments give specific 
questiortsio be answered and specific measures on 
which to provide data They implicitly dictate a par- 
ticular type of project description for monitoring 
purpose'^ This is demonstrated by the -instructions 
accompanying the questionnaire for crime deter- 
rence projects. 

Projects to be covered by this question- 
naire include all those which seek to deter the 
comniitting of certain crimes by increasing the 
risk or threat of apprehension and prosecution 
to the potential offender as Opposed to reduc- 
ing the causes of criminal behavjor. Such proj- 
ects may educate the public in methods of 
marking their property for easier recovery or 



Event 1 
Expenditure 
of resources 



protecting their persons or their homes with 
alarm devices. Also includ^iLwould be efforts 
to inRrn^fy patrolling, either^y'lwwn^pSrice; 
auxiliaries, or citizen volunteers, gnd to facili-^ 
tate access to peace forces l?5i^£mzenry by the 
use of 91 1 emergency telephonelTn^ 
' Although we lack a proven methpdology 
' for relating these deterrent methods directly to 
the crime rate, the underlying assumption is 
that if the risk of apprehension and prosecution' 
rises, crime should go down. Thus thi^ instru- 
ment seeks to compare 'the ^num'ber of crimes 
before and during the application of certain 
deterrent measures/ Since 6ur crime detection 
and reporting techniques' are often far from 
perfect, one possible foIlowHip to projects of 
this type would be an evaluation of the detec- 
tion-and-reporting apparalus in the jurisdiction 
which ran the project. 

For thes€ projects^ the assumed model' is, m its 
simplest form; as shown in the following sketch. 

■ -\ • 



Event 2 ^ ' 
Implementation <^f 
deterrenQe methods 



It assumed thm the projects and data clplkction 
procedures can bq deVigned to providb infdrriiiation ' 



for moriitoring eact;^ 
ity ate^l) he used i 
J mtnt W(Lld >pecif 
i\m set Wlih in t 
crime(s) kn(^ 
qiiArteb- The\^ef]a 
^irdifomi ^\^vii'>ng 
\indVha\elin,eW4ta 
r\ 



?nt. Measures oi crimes Uctiv- 
\)nitoring TJie \)V\\cC \iA)art- 
^Time(s) to Hp dcti^ried' 
'of the sum Anal \i\{he 
\o police during A partkubr 
^eret then would n\e a|stand- 
ftelnimber of reported (trimets 
i4n(^ mimber of crimes in priv 




Event 3 \ 
Reduction in 
target' crimes 



vioub quarters ^ I 1 i \ - \ 

Specific me'asures'tb He tised to monitor and jcvjil 
uate *'the implementation u deterrent -activities' 
(Ef^yem2)are' ' \ ' > ; 



tied py the p 



'Public Education- the approximate number of 
people reached in the icominunity hy methods 
use^ tojnfoi'nl them of techniques to deter 



i 



loff-duty 
lU ^igen- 



'^iVescit^pcd hv rtie \dministr,il*()in)f Justice Oivision, Dcpari- 
. nient of -Konomiv .iml^C'^umniiinitv* Development. Box U^M. 
( tllumbus (^hio 4"i:i6. tckph^ne (f^M) 466-7610 



crime /MethodWor public'edueition might in 
c)ude, for exat^plfe, lectures, movies, fnass 
mediWspots, parr^hhtts. po^tets^tV 
► Intensified PoliceYmol: the* t?ui*bVr of alldi- 
tionah thanhoursi brcUided ;lo (heltiWet com 
i mgniti or area by uhb police a^en^^fcV mten 
sified r^olice patrol.\ m ' ,^ 
Au\iliiij\\ Police/CitiMn Patrol. iheMirttber of 
manhoirs provided UUhe target cAittrt3ii|Vty or 
area by| volunt eer pej^j^onnifl suchU 
officers or civilians tr 
«cy for,th^ })ur|^)se- \ 

Surveilhn\ceEqfiprhent:'i\\c ptercerkyge of tihe 
target con|munr|y (jjr areatovered /bv surveif- 
lance equipment usjed to det( r (frim/nxlls . ^ 
Protectioj Hquipnjent: the-^^ercetitage of the 
target communjty/or area coverdd by equip- 
n^ent. s^ch as locks, safes/light^> etc, u^ed to 
protect persons or property. ^ 
Hot Line/Ahrm Sy.sfem,^;. the percentage of 
the; target community* or area ^ covt^red ,by 
LOmmunication systems primarily used to alert 
local law enforcel^ent officials' of possible 
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i^rimnitil aJrsXilh the intent of dtj-lex^mg rather 
than <ippiehc(utin^fti^^M pctriifors. F^aiTiples' 
would include yM ' <?margen<.y telephbne 
service and high^crime »rea alarm systeins. 

As v»uh the crime aHluctiun measures, qu<irierK 
^goals <ire'li> be >el anil actual achiev enient leported 
• b> quarter 

^2. Seiecfcd Output Measures' <ind Thair L-ses. 
Ultimajdv the cost of a burglarv prevention pco- 
^rani must be weighed a^<unst thepotential benefus 
(FAeht '^i. which are measured in tcrins of changes 
iti: ^ " . , 

• The number of reported burglaries (provided 
, that the'^pprcentage of tjurglaries, reported is 

not changing). • ^ . 

• The value and types of property stolen or^ 
da ma get] 

. • The numberof burglaries for which r)6 suspect 

isappfeherfded. ^ '\ 
' - • The number of apprehensions resulting hi con- 

, \ viction 'and incarceration;. 
\ • J\)p tear of burglary and other rela\td crimes. , 

• JhQ recovery of stolenproperty' 

Reported burgKtries should he <idjusted with rc 
specj to large chinges in' the teta'l popcriation. its 
nii\.*tpd the type and number of stpucturas or unit^ 
\Hurglar\ r<ites have bee ra -shown .ao^ be positively 
f;eiajed\ to .sAcioeconomi: conditio'fts ils\st>ciateld 



.\\ith^p^: 



...... 

^ppVe 



rt^ . iU^*h as" 



• OvercriW|e'd hovKeh^k(« 

• Ia)w' annual income. ij^ 
^ Targe fra^l^on of, adu|t population \5|ithT 

y^riifs of ediJicatiori 

• I ow'^tilut 

• Low fiact 

• Large fract!o« of juv( nllesand young adult 
the<population.'^ 



M liviit^ units. 

of owner-|)ccupied dwellings 



I he nsk 4o I 
a^eiauc nunil>c 



c humlaij 



son arrested Since only half the burglaries are re- 
ported, and since {here is at least one burglar per 
burglary, the burglar can conirnit at least an average 
of 12 crimes before being arrestedv. 

Since the linkage between a burglary prevention 
effort and an actual reduction in burglary ma^ in- 
volve more lhan one step, we recommend that the 
intermediate Hnks be checked. Potential techniques 
for porformrng such checl^s are indicated in the fol- 
^ lowing-sectioas 

a. Property nmrking. A property marking pro- 
gra'm might be checked peiijodically by counting the 
engniv.ers available 

If polic(i 'personnel hr others are going 
diH)r-to-door, 'then, the firsi check should be the 
number of households or eRtablisihments in which 
items were engraved. Jhi^; nmmber frequently is not 
known but is very importantlin view of v^idespread 
cftizCn apathy. In addition,' itiitial coverage can be 
"lost" as families or firms mave in and ou\ or bring 
in new items of property. Fton\ records kept on par- 
ticipants, one could count the sues where engraving 
was done moT:e than five years aW as an estimate of 
hoVv much coV-erage has been "list." 
' \hQ extent of engraving at participating sites can 
be (ihecked by counting the percentage and typ'e of^ 
both engr^ivxd and non-e^ngraved\items at burglar 
iiVedV»te% 

itrtipriants, Uelative burglary 
inaVru^ly: r> 

cV\sitbs. 
gravfcdM sites 

.*d" sites usliaiyy havt^^^i^ much lot^^er 
I this IS often citac^ as ',proofM succqss 
Ihece is reasoiil t«belieVe that jh 
Vy rate i\i Mtiss before "engraving" couw 




L<ni be nuMMiied by th 



buiglai IS apprehended ,/lhis can be appro^cimate 
h\ tliwding the number, ot leportcil bin-ghnics by 
the number of pei sons arrested foi burglary Na- 
'lionollv ; this av cMges .ihoiu si\ biiiglaiies pel pel* 




.^rds^)n pa 
mbutedU 

irglaries perr--^^ 
rglari^es per'nc 



»ravc< 



uhe same 
\ing." Thi''^ 
burglary 'reports 
Compare: 




the rate in thelsarne-sites <\tX^t 'engn' 
lueslion could be^ r^olved by^ using pastf 
ind records on partili/pants tq 



ot biiigliiics Lomniitted before tb.^ • Burghiries recj/(rded per **engraved" ^ite b| 



igravinuf. , " ^ //,^ 

• Burgliries recorded per **engfaved" site after 
engraving. 



W.isliirrvton I) < 



b Premise security surveys; Premise security 
surveys can he evaluated in much the same way as-^ 
property marking programs.'' The first piece of'-data 
'is the number of sites surveyed, which will be avail- 
abte if records are maintained on wltich sites were 
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surveyed and what violations were noted. Fre- 
quently little is know n about how many deficiencies 
rioted in a sequrity survey are corrected. Thus, one 
can compare burglary rates in, sites after survey; 
burglary rates in sites before survey, and burglary 
rates in sites without a survey to see if burglary 
rates drop following premises security surveys. 

If Surveys have had no notable impact, one can 
find out why by examining burglaries in surveyed 
sites and noting: 

• The number of surveyed' sites where a burglar 
took advantage of an uncorrected deficiency. 

• The number. of surveyed sites where a burglar 
was not deterred "by corrections made or 
where deficie\icies noted wer^ not a factor in 
the burglary. 



\ommunity edi^cation. Communit> education 
efTori*^\usuall> have diverse objectives that cannot 
be menlured simpl> comp^nfg hurglar> rates. 

Sincd most burglarJp are reponted b> victims 
(typicalK cinly about o^e in JO is reported ^b> ot^ 
ers), an increase in citizen concern! for thei 



boils canibi Wpttsiired by: 



l^perctnta^e of burglaries re 
tthanlhe Victim. 
Percepttigje of burglaries re 
re^s.'' 



Concern fori a uti/en\ own 
measured by ccjm pan sons using. 

• Percentage ofn^-force enlryfl 

• Percentage of attempted -fofceij biirg//iries in 
which entry was not^ gained. 

However, unless a lafge prt/portion of the citi- 
zens )iavc ti<cn exposed to Lutiimumty eduLatiun, 
its effcLts may be too smcdl to detect. 

d. Special piitrol. The impact of "special patrol" 
tactics can be measured by. ^ 

• 'Number of suspects apprehended. 

• Number of burglaries detected. 

• Dropnri number of burglaries attempted. 

Other measures depend on the tactic Employed ' 
For example, patrol to reduce daytime burglary by 



keeping truants off the streets during school hours 
has been evaluated by counting: 

• • Number of truants apprehended. 

• Daytime burglary rates in patrolled areas. 

e. Alarms. Alar[ns have traditionally been evalu- 
ated by the false alarm, rate and' the police man- 
hours lost.answering false alarms. The aujthors sug- 
gest an alternative measure: burglar arrests per 
nian-hour spent answering all alarms (false and 
real). This measure should be compared with bur- 
glar arrests per manhour investigating all burglaries. 
Rough preliminary estimates using this mea!^ure 
show that high false alarm rates make alarms a Aery 
inefficient method of using police manpower tor 
producing arrests. Several comparisons illustrate 
the point. • 




Investigations l$^ading to arrest: FBI data for 
1973 indica^^thete were 1,210 reported burgla-^ 
ries^nd 2(M Wrgiars jar^^^ per \100»O(X) popu-^ 
lotion, or siVireport^d burglarids* per arrest. 
We can assun^ that ii least oneitp twp man- 
hours were SBAntiunviitigati^g eicjh caSe, re-^ 
suiting in onelirrcist wf each si)i to 12 man4 
houk W I 1\ V 1\ . 

Ruining that* 
ilent Sys- 



^eal\alanps l^^^^ tmht^'i 
horn c^ne in-fpu\ i^al'|f\l^ini^(bn 



as$ 



c rie^hplf tq oae^marmhc uV\is sjidnt pn each real 



mJuQladi to an\airest 



a&arml resulting i 
mah'hoursJj—a high 
/ // sfarms jeading tdi attests 
9^ percent of all alari^s 
aTQsts. Thus the ov 
"tost per 200 alarms. If 



, we \:an assume that 



rest t)er(tw0 to four 
a^orabh 

ever, about 
^re falje/and lead to no 
1 ralefW about one ar- 
we again assume that 



e ich alarm requires oi^e-half M one man-hour, 
the resulting rate is one arrest per 100 to 200 
* nkin-4iours. / 

Therefore, based' on plausible assumptions, arrests 
resulting from alarms require more than 10 times as 
many man-hour^ as other methods of achieving ar- 
rests. 

Other measures used for evaluating alarm sys- 
tems include: 

• Percentage of burglaries in alarmed sites that 
^are detected by the alarm system. 

• Percentage of burglaries in alarmed sites for 
which the alarm did not operate or was defeat; 
ed. " ' , 



. Data from California)^ indicate that about 
one-half of the burglaries of alarmed sites were not 
detected by the aliirm because the burglars defeated 
the alarm or it did^noi operate (in about equal num- 
bers). , 

f Security ordinances A suggested measure fof 
impaciof security ordinances is a comparison be- 
tween 1 

• Number of burglaries where a violation of the 
ordinance contributed to the burglar's success. 

• Nilmber of burglaries w^ere there wa§ compli- 
ance \^[ith the ordinance.^ 

first mfeasure alcove ind\caies ihe\ burglaries 
ihat^ could Kave beeh prevented had mere been 
compliance, ^hile the second indicates whether the 
ordinance mmses deficiencies that con\itibute to 
burglary \ \ u 

g. Anf/-fencW'\ operaf/ons. Anl^encmg opera- 
tions are the mi)si jikelyi to exieridb^yond trie. juris- 
diction of one fcolip deparirheni. and 'the rei^efits 
are likeh to b\ widesnread ami very ^diffkull to 
measure. However. th6 impj^^l can be cT,eaiibly 
measurec^by: ' 1 \S! 



Th 



Arreits of fencing: siispOcis\ 
Convjictions of siApelcts. 



C rjf 



ning, TPl B. 



If Spec J /k Hiirt/.irv pTv^cnhon hhindbM, p \A 
*-iate of ( a!»fori1»a Othcc t^flCnminal x/istice- Pl/n 



iwlmg Drive, S.kramcntiK C J 

; 1 



• The prices offered b^ fences for stolen goods. 

• Refusals by suspected or former fences to 
handle stolen properly. 

3 Estimating aggregate deterrence and appr 
bension effects. Burglary ■ prevention progranks 
should not only raise the probability of apprehen^ 
ing a burglar, but should deter people from becor 
inc burglars or continuing Us burglars. An overviev 
of jypprehebsion and deiercence is given in Figure 21 
vVhioJi shovis the major flovvs away from a potential 
burglary. \ 

In many oases there is np direct record of a bur- 
glary being ^eierred, while apprehension flows are 
well documer^ted. To evaluate'the delerrence effect 
of a program, \the direct effect of apprehension and 
incancermion should be computed ana factored out 
of cmmge^s in burglary rates so that l^ie .remaining 
effecflcan be aiyibuied to:. 

• [jeierrence.. 

• Clhange in population. 

• Epror. • 

A sir^F^l^ approach to estimate the deterrent ^1 
feci frorti oaia that sViould be eitner available or nL^ 
difficult Ctx^olleci isyresenied in Appendix E. Uni 
der conditions <hai ^re ^stimateU to be typical in 
(this country, the apprpadh devel :)ped.in Appendix 
^ F indicates that at any given lime 30 percent of bur- 
glars are incarcerated ap^ all buiklaries are due to 
the remaining 70 percent of burglars at large. 
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CHAPTER V, COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



A. Purpose 

When police are asked whal obstades ihpy face 
in lighting crime, they frequently mention the apa- 
thetic citizen. Police abhor citizen apathy, not only 
because it helpV the criminal but because it implies 
little f aith^in the ability of police to prevent cri;ne. i r 

CommuViity educatioji- tries to combat such apa- 
thy by ffiaking citizens aware of -the crime threat 
and of tva>)^s they^can protect themselves-and their 
corfifriunity. It also helps make the public aware of 
the value of the police and thereby reinforces the 
police-.citizen cooperation necessary 'to combat 
crime effectively. 

B. Scope 

' Communfty education is one of the oldest police 
community services. It covers-a variety of activi- 
ties, including lectures to civic organizations and 
citizen groups, crime prevention displays, slide 
shows and movie presentations, distribution of 
crime prevention materials, and television and radio 
prograpis and announcements. 



C. Community Education Options 



A 



A number of operational and program decisions 
must te. made, concerning community education.. 
Operational questions include. 

• Whether to hire additional staff pr use existing 
departijuent personnel. 

• Whether to use only officers f ron> a crime pre- 
vention bureau or similar unit or use officers 
willing to work overtime on a rotating basis, 

• Whether to solicit opportunities to le^:ture or 
set up displays, or ibdo so on request only. ' . 



'Pcrsohal correspondence wjlh Jerry V Wilson, former C bicf 
of Police. Washington, D C- 

•Although this book deals specificnlly w.nh burglary prevep- 
tiyn. this chapter addresses crime prevention education in gener- 
al, since distinctions arc in content rather than in methods 



• Whether to use crime prevention literaiUfe 
wit)i the name of business sponsor^ on it, or to 
use literature with, only the police name on it . 
What type of promotion to use (e.g., radio, tel- 
evision, newspapers)/ 

• How to develop educational material (e.g., in- 
lAise, by advertising agency, etc.). , 
What^tple citizen groups should have and how 
Sxtehsive it should be. ' • . 

The majorprogram considerations are more con; 
cerned with the content and focus of the effort For 
example, the National Sheriff's Association has 
implemented a --Neighborhood Watch Program,"^ a 
coordinated^ attack on burglaries and larcenies. 
Through Neighborhood Watch, citizens learn how 
10 make their homes, families and property less 
vulnerable to crime and'their neighborhood and city 
safer'for 'themselves and less attractive to crimi- 
nals. 

The SJeighborfiood W^ch in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was organized when^cityK)flRc4aLs began sensing that 
citizens were conceotrating on their own hof^e se- 
curity and Ignoring tfie n^ed for neighborhood co- 
operation. ThV program began in early 1974 when, 
after a half-houi training session,' 50 Marine reserv- 
ists went through a section of the city, calling on 
homes andjnviting people "to participate. The re- 
servists gave participants a ''Neighborhood Qrime 
Watch" Secal for their door bt wnlfidow-and a vinyl 
■guide to keep near their-phohe or jn another con- 
venient location. On orte side^ of the guide is a 
. three-year calendar. The dther sid^ lists ct;ime pre- 
vention steps that citizens can take, unusual activi- 
ties to look out for, and phone numbers to call when 
crimes* are observed or suspected. The calendars 
cost only 12 cents each, and 30,000 were provided 
by a local financial institution at a cost of $3,609. *' 
A somewhat .difTetenU approach has been tak^fn in 
esfWishing the San Jose, ^ California, N<ighbo!- 
hood\Watch Program, which is gear<>d\u> a 



'Information is ^iv«nlahle from Kon Brenner. Neighborhood 
Watch Progrtim Director. Nationiil Sheriff's Association 12^0 
( onnectlcut Avenue Suite ^20. Washington PC 2()()>6 
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sub-group of citizens in a target area where'ari^ in- 
. tensive byr^lary prevention program is underway 
A crime prevention staff officer firsi examined the 
'neighborhood (§91 residencejj) and drew up^mapsof 
•30 ^Neighborhood Watch groups College stuSents 
•!hen went door-to-door /carrying burglary preven- 
tion brochures and a Fetter explaining the program, 
and asked residents to add their names and phone 
numj)ers 40 the map of their street Once the map 
•was completed, copies were returned to all partici- 
pating residents. The homeowners were encou^ 
nged to'cpntact their neighbors and arrange a meet- 
ing at whjch a crime prevention officer could brief 

• the group on Neighborhood Watch and other bur- 
glary preventioji-methods. 

Some police departments use crime prevention 
vans in commi^ni^y education In Huntington. West 
Virginia: To|>eka. Kansas: and Norfolk-: .Virginia, 
vans vi^it at shopping centers, schools, an$i the liKg. 
The^vans— which ^display security an'd-alarm sys- 

' lem^s and^ photographs showirtgtiow ^nd where bur- 
glars can enter a premise— enable officers Co dem-' 
onstrate effective versus ineffective .crime preven- 
tion techniques and help maintain good public rela-* 

, tions. In Topeka. the- two-man Crime Prevention 

. Bureau staff got a used bread truck for $500. com- 
pletely renovated.it, built display shelves, installed 

^an audio -visual area and turned it- into a cust- 
om-designed crime^reventlon van. ^ 

Minnesota has*a sratewlde crime prevention ef- ' 
fort, and community education is a major p^t'of 
h.;* Participating-departments receive materials on 
specific crime prevention proj^ecfs such as Opera- - 
tion Identification as well as^^a trailing manual that 
coders home burglary, comme/cial security, pro- 
motional^ ideas', presentatibn. and press informa-* 
tion. Copies for public distribution can be ordered * 

' from the Governor's Commission on Crime preven- 
tion and Control. 

When a serious crime occurs in Topeka. Kansas, 
a newsletter from the poliCQ chief h sfenl to all resi- 
dents within a four block Vadium of the scene.^The 
exact nature jind location of the' crime are not 're- 

.vealed. but brochures on personal and property 
protection are enclosed for citizens to read. 

The American Association of Retired ' Persons/ 
National Retired Teachers Association has devel- 

• oped a crime prevention program, tf\at incjudes 
information particularly irppropriate for senior citi- 
zens The material is presented^ in i\ handbook 



that can serve as a guide for meetings on communi- 
t5^ crime pre ventiqn.^ 

in Virginia, a group called the Committee on 
Crime -Prevention and Expiation^ is actively en- 
gaged in community education. The ^members are 
inmates of -a correctional unit who want to. share- 
theif knowledge with homeowners and business 
owners. The men have -written skils and a pamphlet- 
on burglary prevention which tbey present at civic 
and church'group meetings. ' 
. Filmsare animportant part of community educa^ 
tion. They have been found usetul by police in 
alerting the public to specific crime problems arid . 
raising questions people might othefwise not have 
asked. One problem with films is their high co^Uhut 
that could be reduced if, there were a c*(gordinated 
regional or national^rogram of distribution. 

. . - 'St 

D. Advocacy Aspects of Community 
Education 

An additional important facet of community edu- 
cation is'advocacy— police, and citizen efTorfs^ aimed, 
at large scale adoption-of crime prevention ideals 
through group andjegal action. 

Through advoc'iicy effort^ in-jArlington. Virginia, 
a deadbolt loflc security ordinance fot apartments 
was.adopted.8 Oakland, Calitornia, has 'one of the' 
earliest Se'cunty ordinances. 9 In St. Paul,.Minneso- 
Ma. advocacy efforts by a sergeant on the Crime 
, Prevention Unit staff prompted the Mutual Service 
Insurance Company to grant all Operation Identifi- ' 
cation enrollees a 5 percent discount on the burgla- 
ry-premium on homeowners insurance. The compa- . 
^nyhas its agents explaii^he program to customers. 
and.the police d^partfnenrgn turn verifies whether 
customervactually enroll. 

^ In Topeka;'Ransas. the lieutenant in charge of , 
the Crime Prevention Unit is working with the .local 
^Ibusiness inspector to enact a security ordinance 



'Av.iilJjbJe from AARP/NRl \. 1909 K StrecL W . Wash- ^ 
ington. D e 20(K)6 * ^ 

^Commiliee on Crime J*rcver|Hon .tnJ F-:\pi.Uion. P O Box 
126. Chesterfield. Virgipia 3^8^21 > " ' ^ 

''The average cost for one crime prevention film is 

$2(XV^a cost too high to permit 'many departments to buy one 
film much less bmld up a useful film library The cost per print 
cm be at least cut m half if large numbers of prints (i c . Jots (ff 
^ 100) are made for widespread distribution ^ 

I * ^^>cc page 25 Jbr n discussion of the Arlington security ordi- 

nance ^ , ' 

^Sec Appentlix B for a disujssion of MiniH'sol.i( rimeWatch ^ '>See .\ppcndi\( forauipv of Oakland sordinancc 
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requiring certain types of locks, alarms, and window 
and door securit\ on all businesses The lieutenant 
alsp savs architects come to him for recommenda- 
. ttons about sejiunty for buildmgs they design— in- 
cluding notju^t strucfurat'secuntybut such factors 
as lighting'plac^cment and land^capiQg tecj^niqtes 

Such interaction bet^veen the police and arcKi- 
^tectsl<^ part of the broad ci^ncepr of crime preven- 
Uon through enviiionmcntal design and effective use 
of physical space. Thus approach }s aimed at pre- 
\eniing crimes, of opportunity, fostering^ an in- 
Creased sense of social" jiontrol of environnoents^, ar\d 
supporting those law enforcement activities de- 
signed to improve detection and^crime reporting 



•*1 f \ A-Nationdi C riminal Justice Reference !?crVn:e defmi- 



Advocacy efforts could ^so be useful in ^egiilat- 
ing 'sale.of 'second ^hand 'gooti|, regulating use <5f^ 
burglar alartns (i.e . whether tney'can^be directly 
connected to the police dQpartmtnt), ^nd. estaWish^- 
ing'resiafcjntial and commercial Security standards 

E. Impact v' ' ^ 

The success of community education has not 
been quantified. Obviogsly. [lo^^ver, one payoff is 
increased public familiarity with crime probleifis 
arid, hopefully . a decrease in citizen apathy In ad- 
dition, lectures often prompt fbquests for -premise 
surveys, property marking services, and mbre lec- 
tures. However, police administrators must bepre- 
{)ared for ao apparent or '*paper" increase in crime 
rates as an intensified public education eamffaign 
prompts rtiore citizens to report crimes than do so 
> todav. V 
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CHAPTER VI. PREMISE SECURITY SURVEYS 



A. Purpose ' ^ — 

The purpose of premise se>:iini\ Mirvevs. wheth- 
-er for a commerLul esUtWishment or a reMdenLe. is 
to reduce ct-ifninalopporiunti\ 

A security survey is a critical on-site fxamina- 
•-Mon and analysis of an industrial plant, busi- 
ness, home, public, or private institution to as- 
certain the present security status, to identify 
deficiencies or excesses, to determine the pro- 

• lection needed, and to mak^ re'Commendations 
to improve the overall security. ' 

For homes ur apitrtments. sctuntv retommenda- 
tions range from the free ' things a citizen can.tJl^ 
(such as leaving lights on when going out for the 
e\enir|9 to give the impression that the premise is 
Occupied) to installation of hnrduarc tsuthas dead- 
bolt locks on doorsi For comnaercial establish- 
merits, security recommendations usually pertain to 
hardware (such as locks, alarms) and keeping win- 
dow s dear of displav and signs so that intruders are 
visible to police and passorsby - 

Whatever the recommendations, they must meet 
local residential .or commercial secunts^ ordinances 
or codes Such Lodes range from simple ones re- 
quiring deadbolt locks on apartment doors to more 
complex ones specifying security requirements for 
all openings in a building, kocaj .security legislation 
is discussed later m this Chapter 

B, Planning and Implementation 

\ number of decisions must be 'made beftue 
premise security survevs^ire undertaken Among 

them' 
* . - 

• Use of officers or civilians'^ 

• Residential and/or business premises'^ 



Rtots .inJ Ihs.i^icr^ fSppni^fioUj Illinois ( h.iiiov ( i bonus 
Puhhshcf V)f^X} p.mt I > 

I Of 1 iIuHuuk'h Jistiissnni of coninicr«.i.il .irul rc^ultntuil 
pi;, inisc >ui vt. vs >t Ai ifuii \ Kiu^shuiv /nffo(//jv fio;j Si. <. u 
nt\ ,i(n1( uniL i*iK\Kntu>n Snrn v\ ( h.iik^C Ihoni.is Publisfi 
u SpniiutKltl llltih>is 
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• Citywide or target areas only: all premises or 
vulnerable ones only*^ 

• Type of survey form and record keeping'^ 

• Police initiated or citizen requested? 

1 O/ficers oc c/\//;ans'^ There is strong disa- 
greement about^who should conduct premise sur- 
veys Some police officials sa\ only regular police 
or reserve officers should be empowered to inspect 
a citizen's home or store in riddition. some feel that 

' having uniformed officers conduct the surveys 
'helps community relations Others feel that, given 
the shortage of police manpower, civ ilians" are best 
for the job or that reserve officers or civilians can 
conduct the surveys less expensively than can regu> 
lar police officers When civilians are used, some 
de^^artments H.T^e lound that female college stu- 
dents are best, because the coSi is low and residents 
rarely refuse to let them info their homes. When 
reserve, officers are used, some departmeots have 
'found that a male-female team is best— particularly 
b^ause women alone might not lei a lone man enter 
their homes. . • 

2 ResidcntLif or business ^ This decision will 
be-^ased largely on the comparative severity of res- 
idential and commer»^ial burglary and the availabili- 
ty of manpower" But another major consideration 
could be the expected rate of occupant compliance 
with the rt^jsulting security recommendations 
However, a definition of "eompliance** must be 
reached and'uniformly used for such a choice to be 
valid Still ^mother appVoach is to'survey premises 
—business and residential— only nfter a-biirglary . 

If residential siirv<!ys are to be conducted. poliCe 
may want 'to prov ide pifoperty marking services at 
the same umv Some departments "feel ihat.Aincc 
police employees are going oyi to the homes to 
conduct premise surveys anway. they have an op- 
portunitv to enroll citi/ens in Operation identifica- 
tion at the same time and Turther reduce their 
chan^;e of being burglarized- In a San Jose. Califor- 
nia target area, residential .security surveys are 
conducted fn homes of burglary victims and non- 
victi'ms in conjuncUon nith Operjuion ideiYlifica- 
tion,/fo initiate the project, stirvcy invitations and 



return posl^ardN ^^eK' nciU lo a random sample of 
buri:la!\ MLlims I he itiUial lesponse lale in differ-, 
eni are^N ranged \ro\v. 4 to >1 peueni after a fol- 
Kns-up of non-respondenlN interest rate ranged 
from 12 to "^"^ percent College students. iramL'd h\ 
the poiuc *AoulJ Lio to a home administer a sc\en 
page questionnaire on home ^*cunt\ . Londuct a 
brief secuntN check, and engrave identifying num,- 
bers or) artule^ the cUi/ens \wshed to ha\e marked 
InterMe^icrs also uatched for nearb\ home^ uith 
characteristuv similar to the biirglari/ed home Po- 
lice later called those <esidenfs to otTef a seLurit\ 
sur\e\ and students uere senj to the homes of 
those interested 

> Citywidc or Mrger arej''uh/c/i prem/NeN * 
The decision about w hether to provide premises sur- 
\e\s thioughout a vU\ or in target "area** onl\ \m11 
depend laigelv on resources a\ailable Departmcms 
often concentrate tirst on the most \ ulnerable prem- 
ises \Khethcr ^ommcr^ial or residential One prob- 
lem. houc\er is how to define 'A ulnerabilit\ 
how to dct^rfnine uhich securit\ deficiencies are 
realK crucial Another problem is crime displace- 
ment Crime patterriN in adjacent precincts or dis- 
trut^ must be examined closeK to obser\ e'\'vhether 
there is displacement from one yrea to another and, 
indeed from burdarv to some other t\pe of ciime 

4'Sijntn form and rcK:ord keeping The 
amouiU and detail of information collected during a 
premise sur\e\ \aries greatK picalK . a residen- 
tial sur\e\^ checks points of access and offers tips 
on uhat to do when going a\va\^and other cnme 
prevention informatior^ For a business, the task 
ma\ be much more complex, including information 
about safes, alarms, tiansfer of cash, premise char- 
acteristics, specific deficiencies, and recommenda- 
. tions for improyeraents.^ 

Records of sur\e\s arc kept to (1) maintain ac- 
curate, up-to-date information on sur\e\ed premis- 
es. (21 ha\f a standard leference for compliance^ 
' checks and estimate the time, cost and effec- 
ts eness of sur\ c\ 

^ ( nucn icquiisi 0} poiKC-nutulCii ' Once 
again, costs and manpower are majoi consideia- 
tions \ door-to-door effort, b\ pohce opiccrs oi 
LiMlians. usualU will result in more people (busi- 
ness ouneis and icsidents alike) receiving fecuiitv 
sui\e\v I he dmu-to-dooi effoit also alk^s the 
t 

1 v.,mpl.s.>t ptuniK, >ouint\ siir v i \ s ..,»n K fo.mJMn Xt 
rn.n s,/r^,'^^ ( h.uUv Miomav INiH.vlui Spnn^tKUl IM.no.v 



police to determine priorities for conducting such 
surveys 

An\'\ample of an mtensi\e door-to-door premise 
sur\e\ effort is found in Chuhi Vista, California. 
\Khere student interns offer home secuntv checks 
and propertv marking services. Foi about a \veek. 
tuo interns concentrate on an area of aboi^t UK) 
houscN Residents can ha\e an immediate home 
security check or make an appointment for later 
Tlie interns— fourth -vear college students.majoring 
in subjects appropriate to police work-j-hav e name 
tag^ and identification cards The\ \^ear civilian at- 
tire, but carry radios and drive marked police cars 
\Kith "out of serMce" signs The\ are v\ell trained 
to answer questions about home securit\ 

()\er a qftarter of Chula Vista's residentiakbur- 
' glaries are of garages and, as described earlier, po- 
lice use special tactics to combat them. An officer 
on patrol parks in front of a house and knocks on 
/he door If no, one ans\Kers and the garage door is 
open, he vvalks into the^garage and puts \ello\K slips 
saving "This propertN could be stolen" on an\ 
Items that could tempt ajhief. The slips also sa\ 
' Chula Vu>ta Police Department" followed b\ a 
telephone number. Response is described as good 
When contacted, the department recommends 
counter measures such as locking the garage and 
installing an electfonic garage door openefTathei 
than a low cost burglar alarm 

In Huntington, West Virginia, premise sur\e\s 
are conducted for businesses upon- request of the 
owner or manager The sur\e\ ^program origmalK 
was promoted on teleMsion and*in newspapers, but 
toda\ the best advertisement is thought to be offi- 
cers on th^eir beat who can look for securitv defi- 
ciencies and' urge people to have a sur\e\. Both 
minimum and maximum securitv recommendations 
are provided and business owners are advised to 
contact local alarm companies for hds on securitv 
svsiem installation. Once the system js installed, 
the\businesses are icMsiled lo see how thev have 
conV)lied with suggestions, whether the svstem is 
worttjng and whether the ow ners are satisfied 'I he 
checl\ revealed that 75 of the 146 businesses sur- 
veyedKid complied with police recommendations 
, Between 1%8 and 1,97L police apprehended bur- 
glais in five businesses where alaims had been 
lecommended 

When police noted that residential burglaries in 
Huntington were on the rise between 1969 and b)71, 

„ ... f'r 

Mn lopckaanUSan lo^e forms ^'rc iltsirihutai ..ml mM/cms 
Aiic jskcU to rottirn them uHlicatinj; ihor inlcn'si hi a home oi 
'r«uMO«.s>stxura\ sni\c\ 



lhe\ decided tn extend their securitv survev activi- 
ties \o residences These sur\e\s are done almost 
exclusively on requcsi of the cili/en. although the 
pohce initiate a feu home visits 

C. Premise Survey Impact 

Ihere are seven hasic measures for evaluating 
effectiveness of premise survev s The\ are * 

• The cost to the department. 

• The number of households/businesses sur- 
veyed. * 

• The number of households/businesses that 
needed improvement and were improved. 

• The burglary rate among surveyed arid non- 
surveyed premises 

• The total burglary rale. 

• The number of improvements (target harden- 
ing measures) subsequently defeated. 

• Data on displacement (both geographical apd 
type of crime). 

Hvaluative data based on these measures are 
genej-allv not available But other kinds of informa- 
tion—based on anecdotes and subjective impres- 
sions, for example— are v alid components of ev alu- 
ation Such information includes, ^ 



D. Security Ordinances and Codes 

The first ordinance requiring specific securitv 
measures fcir commercial establishments was enact- 
ed in Oakland. California, m 1964 ^ This followed a 
police department anti burglarv stud> concluding^ 
that commercial establishments slrovild be the pri- 
rnarv targets because strict security requirements 
for residences would be diflkult to enforce ^> The 



Ihi* O.ikl.irul ottlm.itKc is prcscntctl n) Appendix C Ihc 
I US \Tigcles sfiwiiritv t»ulin.iiKc is pioscnlod m Appciidix D 

" I Kinnc\ O KiMirkc Ihc Seed for .iml ProjCLtal ( o/iffnrs 
of .1 Sj/^vsfa/ r/iipt'/r\ StMjnrv ( (kIc suhiDHtcd to the l*rcsi 
itcnf s ( i>mi7iission on I .lu I iiforLOmcnl .irul \tlmiiiislrjti<ui of 
InslKc page " 
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Oakland ordinance requires security devices m 
most commercial establishments. There are specific 
requirements for front, overhead, side, rear and 
roof doors, and side, front, and rear windows near 
the ground. Photoelectric, ultrasonic, or other det- 
ection devices may be required, dpending on the 
past incidence of burglary and/or type and value of 
merchandise. 

Enforcement of the ordinance has been mostly 
on a voluntary basis. The onl> evaluative informa- 
tion available (short of individual crime reports) is 
the number of commercial and residential burgla- 
ries by year. This shows that commercial burglaries 
continued to rise on the average of 14 percent a year 
for four years after the ordinance was passed. 
(Since 1969, the number of residential burglaries 
has been decreasing on an average of 7 percent per 
year.) 

Arlington Countv. Virginia, amended the C6unty 
Code in December 1971 to require deadbolt locks 
for apartments and special latches for sliding glass 
doors and windows below the second story. A po- 
Uc^ studv in the first six months of 1973 showed that 
apartment burglaries dropped after the code was 
cstabttshed However, the data also indicated that 
house burglaries increased during the same period. 
No evaluation o£ apartment burglaries has been 
conducted, so a direct associano^n betw<fen the ordi- 
nance and the overall rate of apartment burglaries 
cnnnot be examined. Figure 3 shows the apartment 
burglary rate in Arlington County from 1971 up to 
the recent increases in 1974 

Several factors must be considered in adopting a 
security code or ordinance ^ The first step is to de- 
termine what types of premises are to be affected, 
i e . commercial establishments, private homes, 
multiple family dwellings. Conflicts with fire pre- 
vention regulations and insurance policies must be 
lesolved. Decisions musEt be made on how often 
compliance checks are to be made, who will make 
them and what fines or other penalties will be im- 
posed . 
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• Reports from citizens and bu.siness owners of 
burglary failures due to secondary security 
improvements made after a survey. 

• Residents calling the police to be re-surveyed 
after their home has been remodeled and secu- 
rity conditions have changed. 
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FIGURE 3: APARTMENT BURGLARY IN ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
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FiGi'RF 3 Apartment burglary in Arlington. Virginia 



The Research Division of the International Asso- 
aation of Chiefs of Police^ has written a model se- 



^ International Association of Chiefs of Police, 11 Firsificld 
Road. Gaithersburg. Maryland 



curity ordinance for commercial premises. It de- 
fines terms used in the ordinance and has sections 
on compliance, penalties, enforcement, alternate 
security provisions, life-safety factors, doors, win- 
dows, roof openings, and burglar alarm systems. 
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CHAPTER VII. PROPERTY MARKING PROGRAMS 



A. Purpose * . 

Marking propertv server four purposes (1) theft 
IS d4^i;puniged_i2iJavv_e^^ officials can 
heiler establish vvhetherluriierrTiT^ of a 

suspect IS stolen. C^) recovered items can be identi- 
fied, claimed and returned to the owners more effi- 
cjentlv .and (4) conversion of stolen property from 
burglar to fence is deterred. 

B. Program Widely Used by Police 
Departments 

More than 80 percent of the nation's police de- 
partments apparentiv have programs to mark ajd 
identify property. In a random survey! nf^o police 
departments (one in eaA state). 40 of the respond- 
ing 47 departments (85 percent) indicated that they 
had one. The National Crime Prevention Institute- 
(NCPI) sent out 191 questionnaires to departments 
with graduates from the NCPI. Of the 91 responses. 
79 (or 84 percent) said they have a property marking 
program 

The principal components of such programs are. 

• Marking Items likely to be stolen with a num- 
, her that can be traced to the owner. 
I • Displaying a decal stating that items on the 
premises have been marked for ready identifi- 
cation bylaw enforcement agencies. 

The most frequently iisW name seems to be '•Op- 
eration identification*^^ other names include 
"Crime f.R.A.P..**'* 'Troject Brand-It/*"^ 
**Thwart-a-Thief.**^ind "Theft Guard^"" For ease 
of reference in tiis book, the term "IDENT" will 
be used to cover all of these programjj.. 
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C. Design Options for an IDENT Project 

IDENT projects have been designed and imple- 
mented in many ways. The main^options are: 

• What number will be engraved: 
drivers' licenrse, social security, other? 

• Who will'engrave: 
Ainiformed^ officer, civilian police employee, ^ 

citizen, private organization, other? 

• Who provides the engraving tool: 

checked out from police department, bor- 
rowed from store, purchased by owner, other? 

• What lype-of promotion will be used: 
door-to-door, media, handouts, word-of- 

^ mouth, speeches^ service only on request, 
other? 

• What help is obtained, funding sources: ^ 
insurance organizations, 'business groups, 
service clubs, volunteers, schools, federal 
grants, police departments, charge for service, 

- other? 

Linkage of an IDENT program to other police 
functions is determined largely by: 

• What records are maintained, data are collect- 
ed or evaluations performed"? 

• What use is made of the records? 

• What method of recovery and retui'h of prop- 
erty is used? 

• What use is made of the-^system^ increas^ 
apprehensions? * • \ 

1. Choosing a program design. ^JhQ choice 
among program design options usually will, depend 
on local condition^ and judgments. The key issues 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

a. What number? Most property marking pro- 
grams use driver's license numbers, because they 
-are easy to trace, or social security numbers, since 
rtiost people usually have one and they are permar 
-nent. One drawback to the use of driver's license? 
is the frequency with which they ehangc and the 
fact that many people do not have one. Social secu- 
rity numbers are limited by regulations th^i pre- 
clude tracing through federally maintained files. 
Tracing must be done through other agencies be- 
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sides the Social Security Administration Jike motor ^ 
vehicle departments^ that use social security *hum> 
bers for drivers licenses. For these reasons, some 
police departments are tOrning to-spettel numbering ^ 
and record systems. In some io^iances the depar>t; * 
ment creases^itVown ftle of persons^who mark their ^ - 
prOperty^and issue numbers to rtiosejnot having ei- . 
ther a driver's license or^sowaj security number. * . . 

St. PaoJ. Mmnesota Uses- a special '.peVmanent ^ 
identification .number*^ (PIN) for- all registrants in 
Its IDENT program. The PIN is crealeci b^ using ^ 
the National Crime Informatfpn Center number to 
identify the staTe> city and police departm^etit pliis a 
persuxial identifier assigned in sequence . The ration; 
ale foru3ingthe PiNincldde: (1) not everyone has a 
-social security or a drivers' licetise number, (2) the 
use of the NClCcode allows recovered goods to be 
traced back to the Sl,^Paul department no matter 
where they are recovered, and (3) the use; of the 
PIN allows the local police department to construct • 
an easily accessible file ot^ENT participants. 4f a 
citiz^en previously has enrdlle^ in a property mclrk- 
mg program using eijher a.drivers' license number 
or social security number.»got7ds must be re-marked 
with the PIN^npmber ip prder to participate in the 
Operation Identificat-ion program. 

In Report on a^S^^dyro{ Property Number Idcnti-^ 
fication ' Systems Used in '^"Opemtjon Identifrca- 
000*7 Martensen and Greene- evaluated property. 
, marking numbering systems according to the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

0 Unique serialized identifier. 
* • Permanence. 

• Ubiquity. . , 
0r Availability. . ' / ' ^ " « 

• Indispensability.' ' 

• .Brevity. , i ' ' 

• Standardization.. 

• Privacy- 

' ^i^Trki^ea^bility,;. . . ' , 

• CuWnt status. ^ ' /\ ^ - . .^ 

The numbering systt^ms tbe> CikiMder.ed w^e 
drivers' Iicensenumbcis. Social Stoiritv numbers, 
departmental personal ideiUitierslDl^D^a number 
asshgned \o an individual by the local law enforce^' 
ment agency itnd .forwarded t^^^ the state fotuse in 
Mts article ftle: NCIC numbers plus five digits— the 
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marking agency's 'originating agency identification 
number plus an individual number, such as a DPI; 
private numbering system— a commercial effort to- 
provide nunlbers I'b ^.private businesss and some- 
times individuals and to keep records of marked 
property. ' •^ ' / 

, Although the autHors of the ^udy concluded* that 
none of the numbering systems satisfied all.theircxi- 
teria.^nd make no recommendation on which num- 
^be^ is best, the basic' considerations for seletting^a 
property, marking identification number appear to 

^ ' • " ^' ■/ 

\ • How ihany people have, a number? 

,m How can the person fee identified, through the 

, number? •* ^ > . 

• flow often wiy th^number change? 

b. Who engrave? Strongrconflicting opin- ' 
10ns exist about who should dd ihe ejngraving in a 
proper-ty marking program. 'Some'deparjments feel 
citizeris should be responsible for borrowiilg an en- 
, graving tool and marking their own property. Ho>v- 
ever; the .resulting' participation rates are likely \cr 
be low. and some departments have instead initiat;' 
ed door-to-door efforts to enroll people. The St. 
Paul. Minnesota, project is a noteworthy excepuon. 
Approximately* 12* percent of the residences and 
business establishments were enrolled in 1973 'and 
the first half of 1974*; without a dgor-to-door effort. 
^Pojice records show that. during 1974, 500 to 700 
' pjyticipants eolrolled'every month. - 

' Whife a dooMo-d^or effort will increase partici- 
pation, cosi^ aiso caVi be very high d? pefiding upon 
' whetl)er the engravers iive volunteers or paid police 
crhployee^; .(i.e.*. civilians^ reserve officers, patrol 
'officers). In Chula Vista,. California, c6llege-stMdenJ 
interns jcodQor-to-dooi' to enroll" residents m 0()era- 
. tion Identification and to conduct premise surveys. 
* They have eni-ollftd approximately 1,000 residents 
\within limited target areas in eigfet -months at a cost 
' to the police department of over $5 per participant. 
By^ontrast, Avhen dtizen? marked property them- 
selves with engraverji borrowed from the potice or 
local businesses, the cosl.w^s just$l per partici- 
pant, but only 1,000 people citywiderenrolled in a 
two-year period.*^ . * . 

Following is a list of options as to who should 
engrave and theadvan^ages of each: 
• Femte cpllege\students hired pajt-time: \he 
cost is loV and residents rarely Vofuse to let 
them into the homel 
' • A imile-fcinnle uniformed reserve officer teum: 
women alone at home will not be apprehen- 



sive; reserve officers are lower cost and can 
work part-time, 
•r Police department interns: the cost is low; po- 
' lice science college students properly trained 
do an excellent job. ' 

• Uniformed officers: They jmprove community 
relations and c^h answer questions on all as- 
pects of citizen concern about crime. 

• Community volunteers: the cost is low; it pro- 
vides them a way to serve the community. 

• The owners: they do not cost public funds; it 
reminds them of the importance of theirpartic-' 
ipationin crime preverition; police do not have 
to risk accidentally defacing items bemg en- 

' graved. 

• The police only upon request of the owners: 
provides service even if police do not have the 
resoui-ces to undertake a door-to-door effort. 

Frequently, IDENT engraving is performed 
- along with a residential security inspection, a dis- 
cussion on crime prevention, and a respotise to'citi- 
zen questions. Thus, the choice of who performs 
the engraving often depends on'' activities per- 
formed in conjunction with IDENT. 

.c: Costs. As indicated above for the Chula Vista 
project, the most important determinant of cost in 
an IDENT program is whether or not police depart- 
ment^ personnel go door-to-door. A' door-to-door 
^ approach takes about 30 minutes to an hpur per / 
household and requires one or two p^ersons who 
often conduct security checks, answer questions, 
and- generally promote citizen action to prevent 
burglary and other crimes. Some cities offer 
. IDENT services only on request of the citizen to 
' keep manpower free to do other tasks; others oh\y 
lend engravijig tools. 

d. With what engraving tboP Comniercially 
availably, electric powered engraving tools . are 

, widely used, Experiente^ indicates that citizen re- 
sponse to a program based on borrowing ejigravers 
from police stations, fire stations, commercial es- 
tablishment is low. Even fewer citizens will buy 
their own engravers. Borrowed engravers often are > 
Jiot returned promptly and, occasionally, not at all. 

e. V|/jar type of promotion is used? The highest 
. participsition rale withm the target area is achie.ved 

with a (loor^-to-door program.. From 50 to 100 per- 
cent of those contacted will participate. Without a 
door-to-door effo^^ the respyonse rate is often under 
5 percent of the residents in a city. 

f. What help is obtained? Funding source? M^ny ^ 
local o/ganiiations work closely with law enforce- 
ment agenci^ in IDENT programs. For example. 



the National Association of Insurance Agents, 
Inc.9 provides free promotional material and, for a 
smalt fee^, stickers, inventory forms, and posters.. 
Other organizations provide funds for promotional 
material and engravers. A recent survey asked 77 
police departments how they started their IDENT 
programs. The response is shown in Table 6. 



TABKE 6.— Operation Identification Sponwjrs 

HO.W DID YOV GET YOUR PROGRAM" 

STARTED'' A MAJORITY WERE 

ASSISTED IN INITIATING THEIR 

PROGRAM BY ONE OR MOREOf^ ^ Numbcrof 

THE FOLLOWING AGENCIES , departmm/l Percent 



Businessmen's associations 
Bank* 

Chambers of Commerce . 
Commercial outlets 
Exchange clubs ^ 
Insurance agencies 
Jaycecs . 
Lions (Tlubs 
Local businesses 
Optimist Clubs , 
Mass media 
Rotary Clubs 
Internal planning and 
-arrangements 
TOTAL 



7 
9 
•> 

2 

5 
2 

17 



20 
77 



^ 9 
2 S 
5 0 
2 5 
90 

II 6 
2 5 

•2 S 
64 
2.5 

22 0 
2 5 

27.2 
I(X)0 



SOURCE National Crime Prevention Institute, Universrty of 
I ouisville, I oiiisvillc. Kentucky 40222. 

* .» 

The Indianapolis, Indiana, property marking pro- 
gram is a good example of a joint police-business-^ 
community effort. Known as Crime T.R.A.P. (To- 
tal Registration of All Property), it consists of three 
activities: (I) marking property indelibly with the 
Social Security number (recommended because it'is 
-permanent and would ,not be duplicated in data 
processing), (2) filling out property inventoried, and 
(3) obtaining Crime T.R.A.P. decals and putting 
them Qn windows. \^ 

The first attempt at establishing Crime T.R.A.P. 
was made 15 years ago by a police sergeant who is 
now a deputy chief. When he approached insuriwice * 
executivies with h^s idea, they were pessimistic 
about its usefujness and concerned a|)ounh^ costs. 

National Association of Insurance Agents. Inc , 85 John 
Strecf. New York, New York, IQ038 

During IW. the IndianTtpolis Sfar ran a series of articles on 
allegedVorruption within the Indianapolis Police Department 
We are not aware of any effects this has haa on activii\cs\le^*"'cd 
in this book 
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Bui by 1972, faced witH steadily increajjin^ burglary 
rates, the insurance ^ people indicated 'that they 
wouM be more than willing to help.»' As a result, 
the Insurance Institute of Jndi*ana, With assistance' 
from groups of mutual and independent insurance 
agents, handles all Criine T.R.A.P. publicity and 
distriljutes inventory forms' and decals- to people 
they insure. I- Citizens who do not have insurance 
can obtain the materials frbm fir& stations. 
A complement to Crime T.R.A.P. is the depart,- 
- merit's computerized file of stolen property. This • 
system stores descriptive information on s.tolen 
property and has aided in the identification and re- ' 
turn of property. This computer^property file was 
first developed in 1972 by Systei^ Scie^c? Develop- 
ment, Corp. and the department under an LEA A 
grahi- The file cont:ains information which meets 
NCIC criteria as well as data and numbers for^'^ini- 
dentifiable" objects, e.g., clothing, gkiss items and 
applicances with no serial number permarlently 
e^jgraved on them. A stolen property guide, similar . 
ti^a dictionary, was developed to determine the 
appropriate description to be entered into the com- 
puter for "unidentifiable" objects. All pawned. > 
propertyCmiist beFegistered with the poHce, includ- 
ing a description \of the item and the name, address 
-and thumbprint of the person pawning it. This infor- . 
' mation is given to the police daily by pawnbrokers. 
Two clerks Cnter all data about stolen and pawned - 
property into the computer and run checks to see if 
there fs a rejjord of it. 

Before this file was establisKed. 90 percent o\ the 
recovered property was auctioned off because 'it 
could not be identifiedfcn return to the owner. Now 
. M){o 35 percent of therc(^overed property is identi- , 
fied through the system and returned. For pawned 
" property, the system has an additional ben'efit. By ' 
cross indexing names and addfesses. police can' 
identify people who repeatedly pawn -tinder one 
name with a variety of addresses, or one address 
•with a variety of names. By checking thumbprints 
on the pawn* cards, the police identify {he person./ 
and check into rhe circumstances which cause .so 
much pawning. - ' ^ 

2. Eva/uaf/on of an ''IDENT' program. The . 
design of, an IDENT evaluation will depend upon.^ 
' the way i( isamplcmented locally. Appropriate eval- 
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' "-'Of^c Insnriincc Jnstitnte of Indiana n>tM^iher gives a !0 per- 
cent discount on property insurance to participants. 



uation >neivsur«s can be, chosen from among the fol- 
lowing: * * 

• The cost-to the department and to other agea- 
ciesor individuals. * ' 

• The number of pafticipatii\g households and^ . 
how ofren changes of residence and acquisi^ 
tionof additional ^^markable" -property negate 
the participation. 

• The number of articles which can be marked ' 
and the proport^jon of those which are .marked. 

• The burglary rates and property Joss among - 
participants and non-participants. 

• The total burglary rate. 
The number of stolen items re-covered by use 
of IDENT markings (to be compared with all 
other methods of recovery). 

' • The number of arrests and convictions result- 
ing from or aided by IDENT markings (to be 
compared with all other methods). 

• The burglary rate for partipip^ants and neigh- 
. bors. , . i 

Anecdotes, impressio^ns and judgments can con- 
tribute tp an evaluation bat do not constitute proof. 
F{)T IDENT, however, they make^.up much of tthe 
evaluative material' currefitly available. "For exani- 
ple, the National Crime Prevei\tion Institute survey 
. ;\sked departments how they rate the efTectivenfcss 
of their IDENT program and wh^u the principal. . 
problems , were in implementing. the program; the . 
results are shown in Table 7. PUbJk apar/iy is the , 
most frequently mentioned'problem, 

Numerous anecdotes illustrate that iDEMT does 
work. Known bui;glars and fences say marked . 
goods are less desirable to steal and that residences 
/ with IDENT stickers often are avoided. Holice have 
stopped vehicles for traffic violations and^Unmd 
goods IP them that had IDENT markings. 

The burglary rate in households participating in 
, IDENT Has been frequently noted as being much ^ ^ 
' lower th^in for nan-participants. However, the au- * 
thf^rs could not find conclusive , evidence that 
rOENT reduces the city wide burglary rate. The 
nuVst widely cited example of.IDENT's effective- 
ness is in Monterey Park, California, where be- 
tween 196? and 1972 one half of the 11, 000 house- ^ 
holds have participated in IDENT and only 23 of 
them have reported burglaries. The non-participat- 
ing half reported some 2,000 burglaries. However. 
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TABI.K 7.—KfTec(i>eness and Problems of IDKNT Programs 
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between 1963 and 1972 the total number ,of burgla-' 
nes in Monterey Park approximately doubled. 14 
Between 19^)0 and 1970, the population increased 
about 28 ^e^cent. Two possible explanations for 
.this phenomenon are frequently cited: 

• Participants might have prevented burglaries 
even without IDENT. 

• Burglary is displaced to the non-participanfs. 
However, a survey iji St. Louis^^ tends to contra- 
dict the'seeond explanation and indicates ^hat, if 
there is displacement /it is to households further 
removed than just neighbors of participanfs. The 
survey showed that: 

• Prior to becoming participants, the participat- 
ing households had about the same burglary 
rate as the non-participants at present; burgla- 
ry rates for participants dropped as compared 
to the cilywide residential burglary rate. 

• Neighbors of participants (mpst of whom are 
non-participants) have no/ experienced burgla- 
ry rates airy higher than ytor the oth^r non-par^ 
ticipants. , / < , 

in summar-y. it cah be Concluded that participa- 
tion in IDENT' is associatdd-with lower burglary 
. rate^, but the impact on the'citywide burglary rate 
cannot ' be idequately predicted from evidence- 
comt>iled thus 6ar. f 



It half of the resulermal burglary lK>d been prevenicd and 
ahoiit 6() percent of all hui^;lar\ was ongirtallv residemial. then 
there should he ifhoiit a ^0 percent reduction in total' bdrghrnos. 
.ill other things'heiiiy the same* * 

Dennis Ma\irth> Report on the Operation Idcnt Telephone 
Sui\c\ of A/av /97^. I valn.yion Unit. St I,omjs High Impact 
C riihe PiogMin. Missouri I aw Fnforcement Assistance CoiiiKil. 
Region S, K12 oiue Street, Room lOU, St loins. Missouri 
6M0! . . . " . * 



CHAPTER VIM. SELECTED SURVEILLANCE 
TECHNIQUES : PATROL, ALARMS, AND 
ANTI- FENCING EFFORTS 



The purpose of this chapter, is to describe tecli- 
niques Uat become important orice a burglar has 
decided to strike. Community education, premise 
surveys, and property marking cannot prevent all 
burglaries^ Once a burglar strikes, the primary -tech- 
niques that can still be used are patrols. alarm$^d 
activities to disrupt fencing. 

A. Patrol Activity / 

Special patrol tactics have shoWn some promis<l' 
These include. 

Patrolling on bicycle in areas reached other- 
wise only by foot, such as lafge complexes of 
" apartments. 

• Spotting truants and returning them, to custody 
oftheir SGh;OPl. 

• WatchingW^r suspects thought to be operaung 
in the area and letting them know they are rec- 
ognized. 

• Installing temporary, wireless alarms at high 
risk sites and having receivers in special patrol 
vehicles as welj as the. police station . 

Ill 1. Bicycle piHwl In one predominantly "bed- 
room*^ comnninityj undercover officers patrol^ on 
^bicycles m and ^around apartment complexes where 
cars cannot tr^ivel. An unmarked car in the area 
mainfains radio contact with the cyclist. The two- 
officeSr patrol usually operiites from 11:00 p.m. until 
3;0()a*.m . with the twot>ftkers alternating between 
car and bicycle, ^Several significant arrests have 
resultemrom this tactic. 

. . 2. ^Truancy Pafro/." Many depaUments try to 
suppress school truancy as a means oi decreasing 
daytime burglary. The programs used*in San Ikr- 
nardino and Glendnle. California, serve as exanv 
pies. In San Bernardino, the program was expen-,^ 
mentally implemented over the entire city for a two- 
week period (November ^ to Novenrber 20. 19731 



The program was announced in school newspapers 
just prior to the program's start and school officials 
were fully informed. Nine' officers from a --Crime 
Specific Burglarv" unit were used, concemrating m 
one of five city areas for a day each week. When a 
su>;pected truant was picked up, police notified 
school^offlcials. who in turn notified parents by tele- 
phone or telegram. In the two weeks, 120 
students were returned to campuses and 
17 were arrested. Throughout the city in that period 
an -average of 1.6 daytime b^\glaries were reported 
' daily. For the emire year, the average daily burgla- 
ry rate ranged.from a low of 1 J in June to a high'of 
2.5 in January, September and October (Table 8). 
Thus, the daytime burglary rate reached a low dur- 
ing the two weeks of jhe truancy ^patrol . 

Police in Glendale learned of San Bernardino's 
truancy patrol and implemented a similar program 
r-also with good results. They selected a target area 



TABIO-: 8.— Reported Oajtjme Dail) Burglarv Rates in San Ikr- 
nardinofor 1973 * 
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near three schools (two junior high schools and a 
senior high school) and implemente'd a truancy pa- 
trol for four weeks (May 13 to June 7. 1974). Four 
unmarked police cars and one marked car patrolled 
and returned 112 students to schools and made 10 
felony arrests. The daytime residential burglary 
' rates in the target area are shown in Table 9,..below. 
During the truancy patrol period, the rate was 0.1 
burglaries per day as compared with 0.8 burglaries 
per day in April and l.€ in March. It is not known 
whether the tactic had a displacement effect on bur- 
glary. - * 

TABLE 9.-.Reported Daytime Daily Burglary Rates in Clendale 
Truancy Patrol Target Area 
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3. General putrolling. The Police Fbundation 
has sponsored an experiment on the general (not 
crime' specific) effects of patrol m Kan'^as' CityJ 
Mmsouri, by comparing: ^ ' I 

^ •-Patrolling as usual. ^ * i ^ 

• Responding or>ty^fo1:alls, with no preventive 
patrolling. 

Increasing patrols to two to threeTli^es the 
usual level. ^ ^ ^ 

The preliminary i indications are -that "iliere is nor 
much difference in the impact of the three optfons 
te^d.: 

_ ysis of preliminary dat^r in a cnme-specific 
bucglary project covering^rxfcities in California^ 
produced similar \-esults. There was no consistent 
indicator that the^-prbject h^'an impact on reducing 
burglary. ' * 

4. Pmo\s \\\{h iihirms In the St. Louis High 
Impact Anti-Crime Program, the' police department 
experimented with wireless alarms installed at sr- 




- lhcK.ins.isCit\ PrcKct^tnv Piitrol r\pchim:nt ■\ Sinnnury 
^- Kepon.TojTcc Fomulition. \'H)9 - K Street. N'J^V . Suife 4m). 
W.»shmptt)n I) C 2(^0065 ' ^ > ^ 

\ i^rimc Spccittc Hjjr^^A'iW Prd^cnttoi^ " H.mdhook. Svsteni 
^'l)^velopijR>nt'('orptH.ft»Qn./.rrer>af<rif^mcler the threction of the 
^Ci«lift>rnia Counctron ( rmunal Justice. Sacfamynto. rahfornta 



lected commercial Establishments based on a com- 
puter analysis of crime trends. The alarms remained 
in plac€ for about two months and were monitored 
by special patrol cars as well as police station per- 
sonnel. Burglars were caught at sites with the 
alarms— but not by the special patrol cars-, which 
happened to be off duty at the time. -Regularly dis- 
patched patrol units were credited with the arrests. 

B, Burglar Alarms 

Burghr alarms appear well suited only to|sites 
with a h gh threat of burglary. For low^threat sites, 
the cost 3f merelyanswering false alarms becomes 
a major donsiraint. 

1. Alarm options. The tf\ree prtincipal options 
.open to a police department are: 

• Selectively discourage or promote use of pri- 
vate alarms, depending on the bjjrglarx threat. 

• Discourage false alarms. 

• Opjrate alarms with police depjirtment funds. 

Since very few residential unitls^have alarms, only 
oneor tvfo percent of residential burglaries occur in 
alarmed sites. About one in three non-residential 
bujglaties occur in alarme<J sites. In' general only a 
small minority o^ all sites are alarmed, and in many ^ 
' cases the alarms' fail to operate or are defeated by 
the burglarsj.^ 

2. ^edpcing^alse^larms with fines. In an effort 
to coarrol the f^ilde alarm problem\ a city ordinance 
iffSan Bernardinci, California, levies fines for false 
alarms following waijfifngs to offenders. As a rule, a 
520 fine is levied after the third false alarm. False 
alarms were considerably reduced as' a result*. But. 
conversely, the f^lsK^alarm ordinance also sharply 
reduced the percenta^ of|elail burglaries detected 
by alarms in the second half of 1973.(Table 10). \ 



TABKK 10.— Percent of San ikrnardino Retail Burglaries Detect- 
ed b> Alarms in 1973 
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3. The Cedar Rapids exfisriment. An expferi- 
mem conducted by the Cedar Rapids, Iowa Police 
Deparunent indicates that alarm s^dojiot ilecrease 
burglary rales ih sites whex^.thei are installed, but 
do significantly increase the chanVes of apprehehd- 
ingiTie burglars. \ j. 

The department received a LEAa ^grant in 1^9 
to place silent alarm systems in 35( locations, con- . 
nect them to the police station, op^rite and main- 
tain them for one year, and study he results. An | 
experiniental group with alarms v\aj matched with a ^ 
control group without alarms — 142 sites in both 
groups in 1970 and 115 inbolth in 1971. The burglary 
rates over the two years was almost identical— 
about 25 percent for both groups( But the on-scene j 
arrest rate for the alarmed site/ w^s far higher (29 ( 
percent. or 20 out of 68burglaj/es) than for the non- 
alarmed control group (6 'percent, or 4 out of 69 
burglaries). All burglans arrested (j>n-scene pleaded 
guilty. The clearance rate for alarmed sites aver- 
aged about 30 percent as compared to 20 percent for 
the control group. 

The-,study also provided data* comparisons, and 
conclusions on false alarm rates aid causes, clear- 
ances, burglary losses,xosls, and ether topics. 

The cost of the program-r-initia plus operating! 
computed on an annual basis overUn expected life 
of lO'years— was S107 per, site or $ ,-600 per burglar 
apprehended ar the scene-. (This aoes ndt include 
the cost of answering false alarms. Iwhich averaged 
seven per site in 197 1 , ) There w as n^ cost to owners 
in 1971. At the end of the first year, the alarm sys- 
tem was^iven to Cedar Rapids, but the LEAA'grant 
was not continued. Funding foMbe-^^cond year 
was obtained from the stale, the city, and the alarm 
users, ^ ^ ^ 



^Cellar Rapids h^ua PoiicV Dcpitrtoncnt 'tnstnllation. Test 
.ukI \ valiiatii^n of a I argc-Sc.ile'THAr^lliir Alt^rm System for a 
Mymcipal Pt>lRc4)cparimcni " firsi and %ccontl.year refiorts 



The comparative results for alarmed versus nc 
alarmed sites are shown in Table 1 1 . 

The Cedar Rapid:^ prpgr^rn has come under 
strong criticisjn for competing with private indus-y 
try. Cans K Distlehorst, executive director of the 
National Btirglar and Fire Alarm Association 
(NBFAA). s^s the Cedar Rapids alarm operati()^ 
'should be disbanded entirely and the alarm service 
provided by trie Bureau be returned to private en- 
terprise." He notes further that two alarm conTjpa- 
nies in Cedar Rapids'' . . . have been forced pni 
oi business, and thetwo. remaining companies 'are 
fighting for their very ejtistence.^'^ 



C. Anti-fencing Operations 

*'Experien':e has shown that by cutting olF 
the 'fence a major obstacle is placed in thp 
patfTof enf:ouraging thefts as a profitable v& 
ture .... In the eyes of the law, the *fcnce* i 
more dangerous and detrimental to sopiel:| 
than the thief . . 



Court of Appeal in People v. T^tuiy^ 
' tl%2)209CA2nd 179 at 183 

Anti-fencing programs have the mission oft 



Identifying and closing fencing operations; 
Initiating criminal prosecution; and 
Developing and maintaining information for 
the local fencing detail, the proseculion, and 
authorities in other jurisdictions. 



^Quoted from "Executive Director's Message" page 5 in the 
Second Quarterly 1974 editiorf of "SignaP— the official publica 
tion £>f the National Burglar and Fire Alarm Association 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Washington. DC 
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TAHI.K 1 1 .—Comparisons of Sites with and Vvithout'^Silent Alarms in Odar Rapids 
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The main' issues in an ariti-fencing program in- 
clude: [ ' 

• Local laws regarding entrapnienl, evidence, 
, ' and operation ofl pawn shops and other busi- 
nesses dealing with second hand properly. 

• Methods for obtaining information. 

• Undercover transactions: buying and selling of 
stolen property. , 

Methods for iracfi/ig stolen property. 
Maintaining, processing, and utilizing records 
of property, crimes, people, vehicles, and ad- 
•* * dresses. • ^gv 

The $mall numl^er of anti-fencing programs^ 
examined by the authors and the closely held opera- 
tional details precude drawing general conclusions 
—remarks will be limited to suggestions and obser- 
vations. Discussion of specific legal issues is be- 
yond the scope, of this book, primarily due to the ' 
variations from, locality to locality. Since some po- 
lice anti-fencing programs mu^, by necessity, oper- 
ate M times very ilose to the limits of the law, the 
requirement of knoVingthese Unlitsis e:sential. 

J^^ethqds for obtaining jnfSrmation and €videncjs 
about fencing include the fo^pwing: 

• Clandestine recording of .the sight ^d souMy 
of, tr^sactions as^undercover officers buy o\/ 
sell stolen merchandise. - 

• Setting up >^re-fTor^;' operations staff^' ' 
. with undercover agents wh(f *'let it be known" 

that they^will buy or sell "anything. "transac- 
tions involve reasonable illicit-market prices. 
After a few. months, simultaneous arfests are 
made and the^igj^front is'shul down for 
* *coo1 i ng oflP^'-^enod . 

_j_XtieQfcin?^br stolen goods at any site where 
u$ed mer^anflise fought or sold, *suciv^s 

^ "^jv^ meets, sec^jr^hand stores, pawn sl^ 

^ . and the like, 

• Conductin^/^on-the-street" undercover trans- 
actions;kmh suspects. ^ 

• Payiifg informants. 

•^Questioning suspected thieves, burglars, shop- 
lifters, and fences who are bemg held in jail. ' 




Specific jecommendations on howio run a good 
ami-fencing program are summarized by selected 
quotations: - 



^Partial descnptions of programs m San Jose. San Fkrnardi- 
no, rfnd Chola Visia. ( alifornia, Indianapolis. Indiana and Den- 
ver. Colorado, can he found m the appendkres «f the expanded 
version of this document (See footnote 1 . page I .) 
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"Maintain communicati/)n with other depacr- 
merxts to ascertain l^w s^len'jfi^operty moves 
in and out cf cityjimits.7 

—Sergeant Lloyd Meisler 
San Jose. California. 
Police Department 

"The large (fencing).operalings Jiave devel- 
^ oped highly efficient transportation systems to 

the 
and 



move the merchandise quickly 'out of 
area .... Large eleclrical^appliances 
siereo-televisidns are moved' to the Flagstaff, 
Arizona area. Furs and jewelry are taken to 
Denver, Colorado to be redone or recut 
marketed .... Smaller, appliances . . 
transported to Mexico ... the really 
fences in) Albuquerque aren'trphysicall/ {pres- 
ent in the city; they just supply the moneyfend 
fronlmen engage in the actual business of buy^ 
ingand se|lifig."! ' \ \ 



and 
are 
big 




^p^tTswe have encountered are se^- 
dom from our city." 
^ r ^ * 



— Chief of Police 
Huntington Beach, California 



/'Those suspects' in custody assisting this 
ageiwif in a sale of stolen property to a 'receiv- 
er of consequence' were assured of a letter of 
support from this defiartment fortheir valuable 
assistance to the court jurisdiction having their 
case .... The letter of support was very 
successful in that our suspects)infoYmants con- 
tinued to render information^. . . . The infor- 
mationwasinVarjably well founded, aijd usual- 
ly resulted in the, apprehension of . burglars,, 
receivers, and i-ecovery of substantial proper- 

*'The main key to our success has been this 
association (with property .suspects) and our 
filing system we maintain on all the known, 
fences . . Tf)e'«file ^yst'em starts with a' 
card onany'known suspect. Every time a bit of 



«^'-A Prchminary Inquiry into the MaiJ^eting of Stolen poods 
in Albuquerque/* Working Paper of the Criminal Justice Pro- 
gram. Institute for Social Research and Development. Univcrsi- 
tyof New Mexico. September 1971. 
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jnformalion comes m. an entrv is made on this 
card and if the secretary ^ils on a card of sever- 
al entries, she will bring it to our ^itention 
Then v^e \mII begin ta develop a folderon that 
particular fence/' 

••0.ur informants' are, pretty good The only 
problem vve do have is v^hen v(\u get into a bet- 
ter caliber of .Hiformant— it often takes 
) cash • . Ev*er\ morning, v,e have; been 
going into the jail . /and pulling all those 
people arrested for shoplifting, petty theft, 
narcotics and we havt been talking ,to 
them . . In talking ulth them, they have a 
fence where tbey can gci rid of it . . . A 
female \vas arrested for shoplifting several bot- 
tles of alcoholic beverage we won't over- 



look those people. Sure, they're small but 
vou're going to have to / start some 
place . . You mi^t as we){ start with the 
peon and go right on up*." / 

—Confidential Sources 

' As indicated in these quotes and previously pres- 
ented material, a department has significant latitude 
in+K)w to implement a burglary prevention program 
or any component of one. However, the'costscan 
escalale rapidfy and to data program success is far 
from assured. For this reason, it is cntical that any 
prevention program include a vulnerability analysis 
and evaluation component. 
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POLICE CRIME PREVENTION TRAINING 



As crime prevention becomes a more important 
— ---*s^)af«il ihe police job, the need for training mc^eas- 
es Some departments provide in-service cfime 
prevention training, and some states have statewide 
training programs. The National Crime Prevention 
Institute (NCPl) at the University of Louisville in 
Kentucky trains law enforcement officers fr^m 
throughout the United States. 

Officers from Albuquerque. New Mexico, and 
Huntington, West Virginia have assisted other de- 
partments in setting up and conducting crime pre- 
vention seminars. In both cases, the officers are 
NCPI graduates and work in units charged with 
crime^ prevention -^cnvjijes^Jn their respective 
departments. 

OFegon-hasra-s^d)&wide crim^ prevention training 
progranv:Co6famated b> the state Board on Police 
Staridards and Training (BPST). During 1974 a 
week-long training session was conducted by BPST 
staff and visiting NCPl instructors. F^r six weeks 
during the summer of 1974. BPST staff as welly's 
crime prevention officers frojn various departrpirrTC 
travelled throughout Oregon conducting^«Tte^> .8 
hour, crime prevention t^iijiftg-'seminaj^. 1 
future. BPST hopes^to continue its tjavdWl^semi 
nar program arTaTlo provide an r^wrtfaladvanced 
prime prevention training se^^KttTs 

TheSouthwenTcxarCnm^^ Institute, 
directed by Ri£iui*4;:^nrr^ organized in San 
Marcos 4trlTiesummer of 1974 to provide crime 
prevention training to law enforcement -officrals 
across the state. Seven two^week seminars were 
conducted during the summer and fall, using a cur- 
riculum guide designe<j by Koepsell-Girard Asso- 
. ciates^. Falls Church. Virginia/ All staff members at 
the Instituteai>Texas police officers who. graduat- 
ed frgm-the^ational Crime Prevention Institute. 
^ The officers come in once during the two-week peri- 
_ 2<L^_^ ^^'^Ik about their areas of expertise. (Some of 
'^hTrtnstriictors for the f.lll sessions hj^radiiated 
i^om^^eTexas r nmr-Prrvtrntinnylmlimrfl j^iiring 
he summerTThe Tnsntuifi.^-^TimlH' By^ state 
cnminal justice planning agency. At this writing, 
refunding negotiations are underway. The staff 
hopes to conduct 15 two-week seminars during 1975 



for crime prevention officers, and three additional 
three-week seminars for supervisors and admiijis-, 
trators of crime prevention units. They also hope/ to 
conduct two-week to three-week travelling sessions 
to serve officers in small police agencies . 

The National Crime Prevention Institute is part 
of the school of Police Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville and has been funded since 
1971 by the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration. Each year six four-week crime prevention 
seminars are conducted^ for police officers. The 
officers are taught the importance of prevention » 
an^citi2^ participation in crime prevention. By 
;^:^'TlTrTall of 1974 551 officers from 305 departments 
and 45 states (fncluding Canada and Puerto Rico) 
^ had attended the four-week NCPl seminars. 

Former NCPI director Wilbur Rykert f^^ls that a 
major problem fatin^<€^e prevention today is a 
l^ckpf cmji+fr(nt><^r example, he says, civic orga- 
s fr^^ftjently decide to do sornethingYbdut 
eaUrtg crime. -announce their intentions p&blic- 
the project briefly— and then it's oveA He 
relieves that a formal crime prevention bur\au 
within police depaftments is essential to ensure 
continuous crime prevention programs. / 
^'The following narrative about the NCPI is*c(5m- 
piled^from excerpts from ^^What is the National ^ 
Crime Prevention Institute?" by WjJU^frTTrWr*^ 
Inerney. Mcln^rne>. the 'A-^fsfantDirector of 
NCPI. wrote the article for the'third quarter 1973 
issue >^f SIGNAL, the official publication of the 
National Burglar and Fire Al^rm Association. ' 

The National Crime Prevention Institute was 
originally established and is pre^«iftly operat- 
ing under a Law Enforcemen! Assistance grant 
for training law enforcement officers in the 
emerging ^leld of crime prevention. The opera- 
tion of a Crime prevention Bureau may require » 
major philosophi^^U-changes in many police 
^ departments Crime Prevention means a 
strengthening of the police role in direct pre- 
vention rather than the traditional role of det- 
ection and apprehension. Nevertheless, a good 



' Quoted with pcrmissioi^ of the puhhshcr 



prevention program will, in fact, strengthen the 
ability of the police organization to make better 
use of us detection facilities and to increase the 
rate at which they a})prehend sophisticated 
cruni^nals. In dealing with the history and prin- 
ciples of crime prevention it will be necessary 
to review some of the basic concepts in the 
development of the police service m England 
and then relate them to the development of the 
police organization as we know it in the United 
States today 

The President's Crime Commission in the chal- 
lenge of crime in a free society recognized the 
existence of such a program but did not have 
the' time or resources to fully investigate it 
Professor John Klotter, Dean of the School of | 
Police ^Administration. University of Lohis- 
ville, with the helpT of a Ford Foundation grant 
was able to make a detailed study of burglary 
prevention in the United States and of the Eng- 
lish strategy in crime prevention training He 
recommejided in h^ report that a similar type 
mvining be established in this country 

In 1?69, Charles t)wen of the Kentucky^Crime 
Commission recognized 'th^t valTdity. of this 
approacl? and'assisted the University of Louis- 
ville in seekmg>a Law Enforcement Assistance 
grant for the development of a crime preven- 
tion program. 

The trainees were selected from departments 
who have given an advance comnnitment to the 
establishment of a crime prevention program. 
Consideration was alstf givejTjo ^he size aij^ 
geographicai location of the department Over 
80 percent of'the departments who send offi- 
cers to school have fulfilled their part of the 
requirements aad have in fact implemented or 
expanded their crime prevention efforts. 

h\ order to narrow the scope of crime proven- 
Hon training to a manageable area, the National ^ 
' Crime Prevention Institute has adopted the 
'vj^ime prevention categories. (1) puyitive, (2) 
corrective, and (3) mechanical as ide|ntified by 
^ Dr. Peter Lejins of the University of Mary- 
land. 

Category I is punitive. The threat of punish- 
ment deters a person from committing an of- 
fense for which he might be punished There 
has been a great deal said about the punitive 
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approach which appears to have been the one 
^approach used for centuries. While there are • 
those who will argue that the punitive approach 
has no value, Lejins has emphasized that the 
threat of punishment and the fact that punish- 
ment will be carried out, not the severity of the » 
punishment, is still 'a major deterrent to crime. 

Category 2 is corrective. Major emphasis is on 
working with the individual or social conditions 
in order to ensure that the individual \vill not 
commit another offense or that the community . 
environment will be such that criminal behav- 
ior is discouraged. In the corrective area, we 
see two things, first, the emphasis on working 
with an individual once he has comlnitted a 
crime, been convicted, sentenced, and as- 
signed to a correctional institution or placed on • 
probation. This approach has achieved varied 
success, but in any event it takes place only 
after the criminal event has occurred. The oth- 
er part of the corrective category deals with 
altering social conditions, tearing down slums, 
building new public housing, adding street 
lights, anything\that can change the environ- 
ment or conditions under', which crime is 
thought lo flourish. 

^ategory^3 is mechanical. Placing obstacles, in ^ 
the path of the wouTd be offender to make 
committing the crime more difficfult. The me- 
chanical category of crime prevention is the 
most recent category to achieve major ernpha- 
sis on a national basis. 

When related to opportunity reduction, me- 
chanical crime prevention goes beyond mere 
mechanical devices relating directly to securi- 
ty. The altering of community environments 
through architectural planning, remodeling of 
old structures, increasing citizen surveillance 
levels, and any other program that will make 
criminal activity a high-risk action on1he part 
of the individual can be placed in the mechanical 
category. Viewed according to Lejin^ strict 
definition, the Institute's program of training is 
based both on mechanical prevention and the 
second portion of the corrective category 
''Tifrget hardening" may. mof€- appropriately 
be termed that part of mechanical prevention 
that deals with the hardware of security, in the 
past two years, a great amount of interest has 
developed in the area of mechanic^\l preven- 
tion. 
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Critics argue that mechanical pjevention does 
not prevent crime, blii only displaces it either 
into another geographical location or into anoth- 
er crime category /This is hardly an argument 
against the concept. As a matter of fact, the 
very essence of security is that you will turn 
the criminal from the protected premises to the 
unprotected. From a community point of view 
security applications on the part of individuals 
coilild push criminal activities into areas of the 
community with previously low crime experi- 
ence Evidence does exist, however, indicating 
that the bulk of criminal activities is carried out 
by persons who are not highly mobile and that 
wherever displacement occurs it will force 
th^ into unfamiliar areas of operation or into 
types of criminal activity where they are un- 
skilled and therefore more vulnerable to appre- 
hension by the police. Success in a mechanical 
prevention program can be claimed if, in fact, a 
great deal of displacement does take place. 
Critics of mechanical prevention must bear in 
mind that actual lowering of crime through th^ 
mechanical approach may take several years 
before significant results can be shown. But 
they should also not lose^^'STght of the fact that 
very little success has been shown through the 
operation of punitive or corrective processes. 
Other critics of mechanical prevention state 
tfiat increasing security will exploit the ability 
of criminals to defeat security devices. It 
should be cleaMojJUi^af-'TnT^^ devised by 
man can alstTpT'defeated by man. But only a 
limited group of highly skilled, dedicated crimi- 
nals reach the stage where they can defeat 
'technology with, other than brue force. It would, 
beUisastrous if crime prevention efforts totatif 
disregarded technology on the basis^i^^ un- 
skilled criminals would be able to learn defeat 
skills faster than our scientific cotnmunity 
• could improve upon prior efforts. 



ection the criminal has had ample time to con- 
sume the fruits of his illegal enterpri/^e, if he is 
[able through 'other means to escapq final pun- 
ishment provided under the law, or if the pun- 
ishment itself can be viewed by the perpetrator 
as being less a personal loss than the gains he 
recefted by the criminal act itself. 



Reducing criminal opportunity reduces the 
opportunity to learn criminal behavior. Reduc-** 
ing criminal opportunity not only reciices the 
individual's opportunity to learn abo it crime, 
but it also, reduces ^e opportunity to receKve 
positive reinforce meptsJ^Yorabletp tnecrimi^ 
nal actions. Indeed, the inclividuars failure to 
achieve criminal success will provide negativ^ 
reinforcement to criminal belief structures and 
positive reinforcement to the belief th^t crime 
is not the path of least resistance. Therefore, 
legitimate paths to success become more invit- 
\ ing to the individual. \ 

Criminal opportunities can be lessened by im- 
proved security measures and by increasing the 
level of surveillance on the part of the general 
public. First of all . the environment can be de- 
signed so the individual considering the crimi- 
nal act feels that there is a good chance for him 
to be seen by someone who will take action on 
theiK Qwn or call the police. Second, the target 
^ \{ hi^attack can be made to appear so formida- 
ble that Jie does not believe that his abilities 
will enable him to reach the forbidden fruit. 
And there, if he actually attempts to reach the 
/^oal the pmbabiHty-of-*i«y^f^TteTy~^5T^^ 
creased through the rea^j' response of 'the po- 
lice, the police are in. a pivotal position and as 
such they should be trained in crime prevention 
and become invol^ in the preplanning of any 
comcnunity activity where their service will 
later be called for. ' — 



\ 



In summary . the bulk of crime is committed by 
relatively unskilled individuals and if they can 
be prevented from criminal success, they may 
learn that crime is not the ea/iiest way to 
achie>0 thejr desired goals and focus their at- 
tention on more legitimate avenues of success. 
The theory of opportunity. reduction — criminal 
behavior is learned behavior. A criminal act is 
a success if the perpjetratons not detected, but 
It is also successful if it contributes to the rein- 
forcement of criminal beliefs if even after det- » 



This statement provides a basis for all training 
and fmplementation of programs as defined in 
the crime prevention definitions used by the 
Institute. It means basically that if the police 
are called in response to an actual crime such 
as burglary, robbery', or shoplifting, " they 
should also be concerned about reducing the 
crime risk 'that led t(r the commission of the 
overt act. Extended, this statement means the 
police do not have to lake a passive role in the 
planning process but they should take a posi- 
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tiv^ step forward and actively solicit the.opp6r. 
tiimty to provide crime prevention advice in 
the planning stages of community activities, 
l^isarance, Security hardware, and* other areas 
of business and industry involved-in crime pre- 
vention programs. must exchange information 
with the police. Security hardware and proce- 
dures, police response, and insurance make up 
the/three levels of protection available to all 
citizens. At the cunent time very little ex- 
change of personneFor information. exists with- 
in the three areas of endeavor. 

Ithks been well documented by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration that insurance data and 



police data do not always compare favorably 
with each other, and there is evidence that 
some . oianuf acturers ot^ securjti^ hardware 
equipment do a better job. of analyzing police 
resources as part of their marke;|ing studies 
than the police departments themselves. The 
insurance industry and security hardware 

* • fhaquf ak:turers are in business pufely because 
of^the profit" motive. The police, ho^tever, are 

' in business to provide adequate Icvdsof serv- 
ice to the cojnmtinitW' and should take a leader- 
ship role coordinating .the crime prevention 
efforts on all three levelsof protection. 

\ ' ' . ■ • 



APPEUpiXB 

■ l 

MINNESOTA CRIME WATCH 



The Minnesota Crime V\atch program is aimed at enlisting the support of an entire^omm unity in com- 
batnng crime. The stated major aim of the program is to prevent crime b> reducing the opportunvties for 
criminal occurrence which are created by the victim Funded m June '1973 by the state criminal justice plan- 
ning agenc>'. the program was modeled on the California crime-specific prevention experience which found 
public education and improved security measures tobe most effective. ^ 

The following article ' Minnesota Crime Watch**i provides an overview of the program and prelTmi nary 
information on success to date . 




'Rcprfkhicod vMth permission of the dovcrnor s Commission on Oimc Prevention and ( onirol 

7 -X » 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the first week of October, 19^3. Governor 
Wendell Anderson launched a statewide crime pre- 
vention program by proclaiming Crime Prevention 
\veek in Minnesota. I 

The long-range goal of fvf^nnesola Crime Watch 
is to reduce t^e incidence of crime in the Sjjiate 'The 
immediate objectives to be pursued jointlv b\ the 
participating poUcQ and sherifTs departments and 
the Governorts Commission on Crime Prevention 
and Control include: j 

Increasing citi/en awareness of the problems of 
crime in a cummimitv. educating and training citi- 
zens in specific measures th^y can take to prevent 
crimes from occurring to their person and propert> : 
involving organized- citizen and youth groups in 
cnme prevention activities, and securing long-range 
changes through legislation and community plan- 
ning for security designed to improve the crime 
pre\ ehtion cijpabilities of Minnesota residents! 

Minnesota Crime Watch is designed to provi(fe 
participating law enforcement agencies with the 
necessary resources and-support materials to imple- 
ment local crime prevention programs It has be^n 
"demonstrated that crime prevention applied to a 
small geographical area will result in considerable 
displacement of criminal activity to adjacent areas. 
This displacement effect diminishes as the area of 
crime prevention activity is wrdened. It is the ulti- 
.mate goal of Minnesota Crime Watch tiv-undertake 
crime prcvcnti<.)n proghims and activities through- 
out the efrtire state of Minnesota 




rglary Prfev^ention 




fCMdcntial bur- 
:ern about this 
ted effort is the T 



^ Bev^aiise of T?re 
gl^^r i es a nd the^, 
threat, the first s\)b} 
prevention of res 

the specific objectiv(^s ofThlOlrst phase of Min- 
nesota Crime Watch are to teH tfie citizen how to 
make his homeless im'iting.ava target for'burghlrs. 
how to make his home less accessible should it be 
chosen as a target, and how to participate in Opera\ 
tion Ider>v^ification/making his personal property 
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less desirable to burglars and, in fact. ^making his 
propei'ty a threat to burglars, n 

Operation Identification^ 

One of the most important components of Minne- 
sota Crime Watch is Operation Identification, the 
program in which citizens mark their valuable pos- 
sessions with a Permanent Identification Number, 
register this number with the police, and then post 
window stickers in their homes warning would-be 
burglars of the risk in entering those homes. 

A burglar i^ discouraged in two ways. First, he 
knows he canrtot sell the belongings to a dealer of 
stolen goods. No dealer w^ants to be apprehended 
with stolen merchandise, particularly merchandise 
easy to trace and identify. 

Secondly. jhe b^irglar knows that if he is appre^ 
hehded with someone's marked property in his pos- 
session, it is evidence thaj will convict him in court. 
Operation Identification Js pr(5ving effective' in re- 
ducing the incidence of liu rglary in Minnesota as it- 
has in many cities throughout the country. 

After six months of pime Watch operation, the 
fuimber of homes and businesses enrolled in Opera- 
tion Identlficiition has/ increased sixfold - to the 
point where ij now represents approximately 375,- 
000 Nlijcmpsotans And, as expected, an evaluation 
of the program shows that it pays to join. The likeli- 
hood of a burglary in cjne'of these enrolled homes or 
businesses is reduced by 78 percentv . 

Minnesota Crime V^atch is unique in that it is at- 
tempting to implement Operation Identification m 
e\er> community in! the state, using a statewide 
Operation Identification sticker. 

While it is still too early roas.sess the long-range 
impact of Crime Watch, we do know that the bur- 
glary rate for the first three months of 1974 declined 
to 164 per 100^00 population, compared with 201 
per mmO for the same period of 1973, We do| 
know that the burglar^i rate for homes not enrolled I 
in Opepdtioh^44kntirication is 4.5 umes greater than \ 
'that for enrollea homejJ. 
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Commercial Security 

The second phase of Minnesota C\ime Watch 
focuses 'On commercial security— the prevention 
of crimes against businesses. Our objective is to 
educate and alert ttie businessman on steps he can 
take to make his business more secure, thereby 
reduc^ng the likelihood of becc^ming the victim of 
burglary, robliery. shoplifting arid employee theft. 

Personal Security 

\ The third phase of Minnesota Crirhe Watch deals 
yithjhe precautionary measures individual^ can 
take to reduce their chances of becommg the victim 
of crimes against person, including assault, rape, 
robbery and purse-snatching. A slide presentation 
and brochures will be provided to the participating 
departments for use in their, own communities. A 
series of mass media materials will be developed for 
use by radio and television stations and newspapers 
during 1975. 

Local Implementation 

While the program is coordinated at the state lev- 
el. Ivlinnesoia Crime Watch is implemented at the 
local level by each police chief or sheriff and his* 
designated project officer. The participating local 
law enforcement agencies provide the manpower 
and leadership to conduct jhe program within their 
own community. 

There are now 215 police and sheriff depart- 
ments', serving over 90 percent of the state's popu- 
lation participating in Minnesota Crime Watch. All 
participating agencies have been pr(>vided with the 
materials needed to educatexitizens about specific 
precautionary measures they should take to prevent 
becoming a victim of crime^ These materials in- 
clude a brochure describing Operation Identifica- 
tion and a brochure entitled "What to do Before the 
Burglar Comes/' the stickers and engravers used.in 
" Operation Identification, and commercial security 
booKle(s. 

Law Enforcement agencies have also been prov- 
ided with a set of visual aids (slide and speech pres- 
entation and posters) on burglary prevention to be 
used'tluring presentations to residents in their 
communities and a slide and speech presentation on 
'* "commercial security to be used in presentations to 
businessmen. 

Through these officers, crime prevention has tak- 
en on a new emphasis in Minnesota. Sixteen police 



and sheriff's depaftmfents have established crime 
prevention units. There are now more than 20 full- ^ 
time and 180 part-time crime prevention officers in « 
our state. A'Mijinesova Crime Prevention Officer^ - 
Association, onfe of the first such organfeations in 
the nation, was formed in January. It now has 130 
members. \ ^ 

The progfarli also encourages the formation of a 
Citizens Crime Prevention Committee in each 
community in rhe state. These committees encour- 
age communit>\ participation in^ crime prevention 
activities anxi la$si'st law enforttment agen(\ies in 
distributing program information. Jn^addition! huri- . 
dreds of'X:ivic groups have made Crime Watch a* 
priority project'. » 

Prevention Semjr\ar . 

The pr©gr^m was .introduced initially 19' mor^ ^ 
than 120 law enforcement officers representing 65 
departments throughout the state at a Crime^ Pre- 
vfenuon Seminar July 5-12. 1973, at Alexandria, 
Minnesota. 

Nationally renowned experts on crime preven- 
tion and security' presented information on physical 
security devices, such as ^ocks/ke-ys, safes, alarm 
systems: retail and commercial security; state 
building codes; lighting for crime prevention; and 
the mechanics of establishilg crime prevention 
units in law enforcement agencies. The officers at- 
terfdine also learned how to conduct J^remise sur- 
veys otftomes and businesses. 

A4wo-weeiMang crirrte prevention training semr^ 
nar was held NoW^«lber 4-15, 1974 for additional 
'^aw enforcement officeiVQOW involved in the Min- 
nesota CruneWatch progrant:^ 

Newspaper advrnisernents. ielevinhm^nd radicv^ 
commerciiiK, movie theater adjs^bijs cards, bumper 
stickers. and^Sutdpor billboards relating information 
on the 'residential burgtary^Trogr^*"^ have been dis- 
tributed throughout Minniirsata^hese media de- 
vices assist in,educatmg the public in'basic security^ 
measures to prevent burglary and urge residents to 
contact their local law enforcement ' agency" for 
morejnformation. ' j \ 

Cooperation from the media has beer^ excellent, 
"during the initial Vmonth period of Crime Watch 
operation, newspapers -throughout the state ran 
over 250 of the Minnesota Crime Watch ^vertise- 
ments as a public service; over 250 news stories^ 



appt'ared:' the siaieN television stations donated 
lime to play the Minnt/si)tii ( rime Watch commer- 
cials an average of 5io 6 times a week; all of the 
state's radio statiops donated time for the radio 
commercials, over m Minnesota Crime Watch bill- 



boards went up over the state: and alk)f the Metro- ' and Control. 



politan Trartsit Commission busses carried Minne- / 
sota CnmeAVatch advertising. 

Minne^ta Crime Watch is funded byr the Law . 
Enforceiient Assistance Administration through 
the Gove 



nor\ Commission on Crime Prevention 
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APPENDIX C 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
SECURITY ORDINANCES 
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OAKLAND • - 

. POLICE-FIRE AND INSUftANCB COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
MODEL BURGLARY SECURITY CODE 
MINIMUM STANDARDS 



I Purpose • 

The purpose of this Code is to provide minimum 
standards to safegimd^operiy and public welfare 
by regulating and^ntrolling tho^esign. construc- 
tion, quality of n/aterials, use ahd occupancy, loca- 
tion, and njittrrfenance of all buildings and struc. 
tur^s within a city and certain equipnrient spe^cifical- 
ly regulated herein. 

M. Development of Model Code' 

The following City Ordinances were usexi as 
guides in developing the model code. Gea^al Ordi- 
nance No 25. 1969, as amended. City of^^ndianapo- 
lis, Indiana --^cction 605-3 — F2I1 Housing 
Inspection and Code Enforcemeot, Trenton. New 
Jersey ^ Section 23^40^ oMh^ Arlington Heights 
Village, Illinois, Code ^Section 6I'4.46 Chapter 3 
of the Arlington County, Virginia, Building Code — 
Section H-3:3 4 of the Prince George's County, 
Maryland Housing Code City of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia Building Code ^ Burglary Preverition ()rdi>^ 
nance, Oakland, (^alifornia.^ 

III. Scope , , 

The provisions of the Code shall apply to new 
construction and to buildings or structures to which 
additions, alterations or repairs are made except as 
speeifically provided in this Code. When additions, 
aherations or repairs within any 12-month period 
exceed 50 percent of the replacement value of the 
existing building or structure, such building or 
structure shall be made to conform to the require- 
ments for new buildings or structures. 

IV, Applications to Existing Buildings 

(It Is the (\)mmittee\ recommendation (hat the. 
Code apply only to new construction, additions. 
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alterations ^r ret>airs. However, some cities may 
wish to include present structures. If so. the follow- 
ing paragraph may be substituted for III. above.) 

• All existing and future buildings in the city shall, 
when unattended, be so secured as to prevent unau- 
thorized entry, in accordance with specifications 
for physical security of accessible openings as 
provided in this Code. 

V. Alternate Materials and Methods of 
Construction ' 

The provisions of this CWe are not intended to 
prevent the use of any material or method of con- 
struction not specifically prescribed by this Code, 
provided any such alternate has been approved, nor 
is It the intenuon of this Code to exclude any sound 
method of structural design or analysis not specifi- 
cally jjrovided for in this Code. Structural design 
limitations given in this Code are to be used a^ a 
^uide only, and excepUons thereto may be made if 
substantiated by calculations or other suitable evid- 
ence prepared by a qualified person. 

The enforcing ^authorityrmay approve any such 
alternate provided *he finds ihe propcTsed design is 
satisfactory and the nialerial, method or work of- 
fere^l is, for the purpose intended, atleast equiva- 
lent-of that prescrihcfd in this Code in quality, 
strength, efTectiveness, burglary resistance, dura- 
bility and safety. v 



VI. Tests 

Whenever there is insufficient evidence of com- 
pliance v\^ith the provisions of this Code or evidence 
that any niiaterial or any construction does^ot con- 
form to the requirements of this Code, ortji order to 
substannaic^<:laims for alternate materials.(»r meth- 
ods of construction, the e nfnrcntg^lTilThTTriTy "m^ 
require tests as proof of compliance tojbe made at 
the expense of the owner or his agent" by an ap- 



proved ager^cy. 
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VII. Enforcement 

The Multiple Dwelling and Pn\;ue Dwelling Ordi- 
nances shaft be included in the Fijjilding Code and 
enforced bv the Building Official. The Commercial 
Ordinance shall be administered and enforced by 
'the Chief of Police -^^^ 

VIII. Responsibility for Security 

The owner or his designated agent shall be re- 
spon[sible for compluinjLt' with the specifiLations set 

forth in this Code. 

-> 

IX. Violations and Penalties 

It shall be unlawful for an\ person, firm, or.coi:- 
/poration to crCct. construct, enlarge. alt(jr. r^air. 
move, .improve, remove, conver^ or demolish, 
equip, use. occupy or maintain an> building or 
structure in the citv. or caus^i the same to be done, 
contrary to or in \iulation of an\ of the provisions 
of this Code, . . > 



Any person, firm, or corporation violating any-of 
(he provisions of this Code shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdenrieanor and shall be' punishable by a fine 
of not more than S500. or by impris^onment for not 
more than six months, or by both such iine and' ifn- 
^^prison'ment. 

X. Appeals 

•In order to prevent or lessen unnecessary hard- 
ship or practical difficulties in exceptional •cases 
where it is difficultor impossible to jcomply with the 
Strict letter oi this'Code. and in order to determine 
the suitability of/altemate matyials and types of , 
^ Consttaiction aji^l^(5^rovide for reasor) interpre- 
tations of the prov isions of this there shall \?t 
created a Board of-Examin^rs'an^ Appeals (if none 
exist). The Board shall ^rcise its pow ers on these 
matters in such a waylhat the public welfare is se- 
cured, and substantia/ justice done most nearly Hi 
accord with the iritenft and purpose of this Code. 
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MODEL COMfJiERCIAL BUBGLAflTSECURlTYORDTNANCE 
MINIMUM STANDARDS 



I. All Exterior Doors Shall Be^Secured as F6 
lows: ^ , ^ -^'"^ 



A. A jingle door shall be secured \vith either a 
" double cylinder deadbolt or a single cylin-' 
der deadbolt uithout a turnpiecc with a 
' mjnimum \\\\oy^\ one inch, A hook ojxy 
expand^ng^'m ma^ liav e.a throw / 

f intll An\ deTtdboIt nuist contain hard^ened/ 
material to repel "attempts at cuiimg 
through the bolt.- m - / ^ 

H- Onj^airs of doors, the active leaf>hfill be 
secured with the type lock lep^red for sin 
glc doors in above Fhe^nactivtrtea 
shalLbe equipped with flush oolts proteucd-^ 




hardened material vsith a minimu^^ 
throw of 5/8 iPLh at head .w^Jj^^^-r^i^k^^ 
point locks, cylinder activated fTT)m the ac 
live leaf and satis 
may be used in 

Any single or pair of doors remiitlng lo^k- 
at the bottom or lop rail>Kall have locks 
with <i minimum i 
the top andbottoi 





D. Cylinders shall be so designed or prolepted 
"SO tiles' cannot gripped Ir^u^Kefsor/uher 
wrenchirfg devices. 
B» Exterior sliding commercial entrances'shall 
be secured as in (A. B. & Dyabove with 
special attention given jxKsafety regula- 
tions. / — 

)lling overhe^d^ doors, solid overhead 
swinging, slkffng oi>a^cordion garage-type 
dooi^htilTbp...^^ lock 
oi^,iS^lnC^^ri^e^Tiside . when not other- 
' ^"'''''^jl&^eoTyT^^ or locked by electric power 
operation. If ft padlock is used, it shaH^e of 
:ai^clened steel shackle, with minjimtim five 
pin tumbler operation with,;Krn- re movable 
Tey when in an unlock^d^sition. 
Metal accordion^ilite or grill-type doors 
shall be equip^fed with metal guide track at 
top amiUHoiiom. and a cylinder lock and/or 
j^dtock with hardened steel shackle and 
' minimum five pin tumbler operation with 
non-rerrjovable key when in rJn unlocked 
c)siti(^n. The bottom track shall be so de- 
'gned that the door cannot be lifted from 
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the track when the door is in a locked posi- 
tion^ / ^ 
OtJlsidc hinges on all exterior doors shall be 
provided wjth non-remowibltf^ pins when 
using pin-type hinges. 

Doors v\ith glass pctnels and doors that ha\'e 
gkiss panels adjacent to the door frame 
shall be .secured as follows. 
1 Rated burglary -resistant glass or glass*- 

like^iViateriaL or 
2. The glass shall be covered with iron. bars 
of at least, one hajf-inch-fountl or V x 
1/4" flat steel ntaterial/^pac'e^ not mofe 
than five^ches apart/ secured on the 
jnsfde of the glazing, or " , 
3 Jj:on 6j iiteel grills o^^t least' 178" materi 
** al.of 2" rt'esh >eetjred on the insi'depf th 
gki/ing. 

-+nsw|r>gmg doors shall have rabbeted jamb:_ 
\y<Jod doors, not of solid core construction: 
or with panels therein less than I 3/8"'thi(;;k. 
shall be covered on {he inside with at leas! 
1-6 guage sheet steeP-i^- its equivatent at 
rached with screws on tninnnum 6-inch cen 
ters. 

Jambs for all doors shall be so constructed 
or protected so as to prevent violation of 
the function of the strike. 
All exterior doors.' excluding front doors, 
shall have a minimum of 60 watt bulb over 
the outside of the door. Such bulb shall be 
protected with a vapor cover or cover of 
equal breaking resistant material. 



IL Glass Windows: 
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AcLCssibie rear and side umdous not view- 
able from the street shall consist t)f riMed 
burglary resistant glass or glass-like materi- 
al Fire Department approval shall be ob- 
tained on type of glazing used 
If the accessible side or rear window is of 
the openablc type, it sball be secured on thfic 
inside, with a lockfng device capaWe o'{ 
withstanding a force of 30() pounds applied 
in any direction. ' - . ^ 

I ouvk^red windows shall not'be used within 
eigm feet of ground level, adjacent struc-^ 
lures or the escapes, 

Outside hinges on all accessiblTTid&iind^ 
rear glass windows shall be provkt^cTwith 
non-renunable pins, [f the hinge screws are 



" accessible the screws shall be of the non- 
removable type. 

III. Accessible Transoms: 



/Pll exterior transoms exceeding 8" x 12" on the 
side and reat^ of any building or premises used 
for business purposes' shall be protected by one^ 
of the following: ^ , - . 

1. Rated burglary-resistant glass or glass-like 
material, or . . - 

2. ^. Outside iron bars .of at least 1/2'' ro^Und or 1" 

' ^ 1/4" flat steel material, spaced no more/ 
^ {f^an*5"apart. or 
Outside iron or steel grille, of at .I^ast 
materiaf ^>ut not 'more thah>5" mesh. 
The window barrier shall be secuj^ wrth 
rounded Kead flush bolls on thdptrfside. 
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IVT. Roof Openings: 



}ass skylights on the roof of any builds 
Ig or premises used for lousiness purposes^ 
shalltq^rovided wjth: 

1. Rated .burglary-resistant §lass or glass- 
like material meeting Cede require- 
ments/of- 

2. Iron bars of at least 1/2" round or I" 1 x 
1/4" flat steel material under the skylight 
and securely fastened, or 

*3. A steel grill of at least 1/8" material of 2" 
m^esh under the skylight and^sec^rSly 
fastened. ^ 
A^ll hatchway openings on tho' roof of any 
building or premises used for business pur- 
posed ^hall be secured as follows: 
I. If the hatchway i.sof wooden material, it 
i shair be covered on the in.side with at 
least 16 gauge sheet steel or its equiv^-^" 
lent attached with screws. J^^' 
,2. The hatchway shall be secur^ from the 
'inside with a slide baf oifmn bolts. The 
use of crossbar' or padlock must be ap- 
• proved by the Fire^Marsiial. 

3. ^Outside hinges on ifll hatchway Openings 
shall be provided w'ith non-removable 
pi'n/wheji uj>ing pin-type hinges. ' 

All aif duct or air vent openings exceeding 
8''.x/l2'\onjhe r^of or exterior walls of any* 

"or'jiremise used for business pur- ' 
►OSes shifl be ^-secured by covering the 
same with eilher of the folloWjng: 
1 . Iron bar,^i!f at least 1/2" roujjd or 1" x 1/4" 
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flat » steel material spaced no more 
than ^" apart and securely fastened or 

2. A steel grill of atJeast f/8'' material of 2" 
mesh and securely fastened. 

3. If the barrier ison the outside, it shall be 
secqred with rounded head flush bolts 
on [he outside 

V. Special Security Measures: 

•A Safes: 

Commercial establishments havmg SKOOO 
or mdre m cash on the premises after clos- 
ing hours shall lock such money in^a Class 
safe after closing hours. 
B Office Bii'ildmgs (Multiple occupancy): 
All entrance doors to individual office 
suites shall have adeadbolt lock with a mm- 
imum 1-inch throw bolt which can be 
opened from.the inside. * . ' 

VI. Intrusion Detection Devices I 

A, If It is determined by the en{<jfcing autfion; 
, tyof this ordmaifce that the securji 

iires and locking devices^lfi^cfiDed in this 
ordmance do nm,.<Ktt5qiiatfly secure the 
buildings hfi^^itTay require the installation 
and TOTfnte nance of an intrusion detection 

B. Establishments having specific type inven- 
tories shall be- prot^ted by the following 
type alarm service: 



Superv 



vised 

wholesale, and 



.Silent Alarm — Central Station 
Service 

a. Jewelry Store — Mfg 
retail 

b. Guns and ammo shops 

c. Wholesale liquor 

d. Wholesale tobacco 

e. Wholesale drugs 

f. Fur stores 
Silent-Alarm 

bi^uof stores 
Pawnshops 
Electronic equipment 
Wig stores 
Clothing (new) 
Coins and stamps 
Industrial topi-sljpply houses 
Camej:a'^fores - 

^lous metal storage faciji 
ocal Alarm (Bell oulsi^Tpfemise) 
a. Antiqued^ak1>>/ 
b< Ajit-^tleries j 
Service stations 



Ncrportion of Ihis Code shall supcrsgiije^any 
local, state or Federal laws, regulations, or 
codes dealing with the life-safety factor 

Enforcement of this ordmance should be devel- 
oped with the cooperation of the local fire au- 
thority to avoid possible conflict with fire laws. 






MODEL PRIVATE DWELLING SECURITY ORDINANCE 
MINIMUM STANDARDS 



I. Exterior Doors: 
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Exterior cloors and doors^ leading from ga- 
rage areas into private family d\yellmgs 
j>J}all he of solid core no less than I 3/4 inch- 
es thickness. ^ 



B. Exterior doors and dooTs leading from ga- 
rage areas into private Limjly dwellings 
shall havo-^r-lockingidead latch) devices 
with a minimum thro\\ of one-half inch 



j5H 



C\ Vision paneh in ^xterio;_doors or within, 

/ reach^of tTie inside activating devic^jntisi 
be of burglary-resistam materiiU-<^qiiiva-. 
lent as approW^nrfiTie JJuMng Official 

[>/ Exterior doors swingiffgout shall have non- 
1 — ^ removable hing^^f«fisr~ '-^ — ^ ' ^ 

E ln-s,\vinging^^erior doors shalj have rab- 
beted jambs. 

p. Jambs for all doors shall be so consttiicted 
or projeeied so a^s to prevent violation of 
Ibcfunction of the strike. ' 



SlldliJ84>a(iQ-Type Doors Opening Onto Pa- 
Ssor Bafconies WhichAieJ^essThan One 
Story Above^5radeT)T^re Otherwise Acces- 
sible-Ffoifi the Outside : 



B 



A^^,.A4Kfngle sliding patio doors shall have the 
movable section of the door sliding on the 
inside of the fixed portion of the door 
Dead locks shall be provided on all single 
sliding patio doors The lock shall be opera- 
ble from the outside by a key utilizing a 
bored lock cylinder or pin tumbler con- 
struction. Mounting screws for the lock 
case shall be inaccessible from the outside. 
Lock bolts shall be of hardened steel or 
have hardened steel itiserts and shall, be 
capable of withstanding a force of 800 
pounds applied jn any direction The lock 
bolt shall engage the. strike sufficiently to 
prevent its being disengaged by any possi- 
ble movement of the door within the space 
clearances provided for installation and 
operation The strike area shall be rein- 
forced to maintain eflectueness of bolt 
strength. 



C. Double sliding patio doors must be locked 
' at the meeting rail and meet the locking 
requirements of "B*' above. 

ML Window Protection 

A Windows shall be so constructed that when 

(he window is locked it cannot be lifted 

from the frame.- 
B Window locking devices shall be capable of 

withstanditig force of 300 pounds applied in 

any direction. 
C Louvered windows shall not be used within 

eight feet of ground level. 

IV. It shall be Unf^wful to Furnish Overhead 
Garage Rooris with Bottom Vents. 

V. Exceptions: 

No portion ^f^this Code shall supersede any 
local, state or Federal laws, regulations, or 
codes dealing with the life-safety factor. 

Enforcement of this ordinance should be devel- 
oped with the cooperation of the local fire laws. 



MODEL IVmyaR^^ SECURITY ORDINANCE 

IVflNIMUM STANDARDS . 



\ 



Exterior Doors: 



Exterior doors and doors leading from ga- 
rage areas into multiple dwelling buildings 
and doors leading into slair\5deJJs below-rtie - 
sixth floor level/ shall have self -locking 
(dead latch) devices, allowing egress to the 
exterior of the building orjnto the garage, 
area, or stairwell, but requiring iik^ be 
^used to gain access to lhe int^riorj)^ 
huffciing from the outside or g'^^age"area orTl- 
into the hallways from thjsi stairwell — ^ — 
F-xterior doors and^oors loading from the 
garage areas mto multiple dwelhng^ build- 
ings and doors leaidkng into sialrwetlv shall 
be equipped w'TTtnsclPclosing devices, if 
not already required hvo^her regulations, 
ordinance; or^ode^ » ^ 



II. Garage Doors: 

"Whenever parking facilities arfe .provided, ei- 
' ther under or within the confines of the perime^); 
ter walls of any multiple dwelling, such fncility 
shall he fully enclosed, and ^provided with a 
lockingdevice. 

Ill/ All Swinging Doors td^^lndfvidua) Motel, Ho- ^ 
^^el, andJ\^ti-Famil^ Dwelling^ 

— - A^^2^1II>^0tf^orrsh^ b^/Of solid core with a 
-"Ifilnimum thickncssjyf^l^^ 

^^^^SiungH^g-entnr^c^^ 

shall have ^^?idi^'^^i^^^A^^^^^\x^^\x^ 
mum throw~affd hardened steel inserts in 
addition to deadlatches with 172-inch mfhi- 
mum throw. The locks shall be so con- / 
slnieted^that both deadbolt And deadlalch / 



5.) 
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can be rclracit^d bv a single action of the 
inside door knob. Alternate devices to 
equally resist illegal cntrv may be substitut- 
ed subject to prior approval of the Police 
Department. 

C. An interviewer or peephole shall be provid- 
ed in each individual unit entranee door. 

D. Door clousers will be provided on each inj^- ■'' 
vidual entrance door 

E. Doors swinging out shall have non- 
removable hinge pins 

F In-swinging exterior doors ^hall have rab- 
beted jambs, 

G. Jambs for all doors shall be so constructed 
or protected so as to prevent violation of 
the function of the strike. i 

IV. Sliding Patio-Type Doors Opening Onto Pa- 
tios oj^ Balconies Which Are Less Than One 
Story Above Grade or Are Otherwise Ac- 
cessible From the Outside: 



B 



All single sliding patio dotvs shall have the 
moveable section of the door slide on the 
inside of the fixed portion of the door. 
Dead locks shall be provided on all single 
slidmg^patio doors. The loclc shall be opera- 
ble from the oiu^ide"^ a ke> utilizing a 
hpred lock cylinder of pin tumbler con- 
'^'^truction Mounting screws for the lock 
ease shall be inaLcessible from the outside. 
Lock bolts shall be of hardened material or 
have hardened steel inserts and shall be 
capable of withstanding a force of KOO 



pounds applied liuafvydirection. The lock 
bolts shall engage the strike sufficiently to 
prevent its being disengaged bv an> possi- 
ble movement of the door within the space 
or clearances provfded for installation and 
operation. The-stTTlTe area shall be rein- 
forced to mainlam effectiveness of. bolt 
strength. * ^ 

• Double sliding patio doors must be locked 
at the meeting rail and meet the Mocking 
requirements of "B" above. "'^ 



V. Window Protectlorjx 

JV'mdt^ws shall be so constructed that when 
the window is locked it cannot be lifted 
from the frame. 

B. Window locking devices shall be capable of 
withstanding a force of 30ft^pounds applied 
in any direction. 7 ^ 

C. Louv^red windows shall nrtt be used within 
eight feet of ground level.) adjacent struc- 
tures or fire escapes. 



VI. Exceptions: 



\ 



No portion of thisYode shall supersede any 
local, ^ate or Federal laws, regulations, or^ 
codes dealing with the life-safety factors. 

Enforcement of this ordinance should be devel- 
oped with the cooperation of the local fire 
authority to avoid possible conflict with fire 
laws. 
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Af^PENQIXD 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
SECURITY ORDINANCES 
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Los ANGELES 
ORDINANCE NO. 10,163 

An ordinance adding Chapter 67 to Ordinance^). 2225. the Building Code, relating to security provi- 
sions. . ,3V 

The Board of Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles do ordain as follows- 

Section 1. Chapter 67 (beginning with Section 6701) is added to Ordinance No. 222S entitled ^^Buildme 
Code" adopted March 20: 19^^ to read- 

SECTION 6705 - DEFINITIONS 

^ For the purpose of this Chapter, certain terms are 
defined as follows: 

1. CYLINDER GUARD is a hardened ring sur- 
rounding the exposed portion of the lock cyl- 
inder or other device whichos so fastened as 
to protect the cylinder from wrenching, 
prying, cutting or pulling by attack tools. 

2. DEADLOCKING LATCH is a latch in which 
the latch bolt is positively held, in the project- 
ed position by a guard bolt, plunger, or auxil- 
iary mechanism. 

3 DEADBOLT is a bolt which has no automatic 
spring action and which is operated by a key 
cylinder, thumbturn, or lever, and is positive- 
ly held fast when in the projected position 
4. LATCH is a device for automatically retaining 
^ the door in a closed position upon its closing. 



CHAPTER 67 
SECURITY PROVISIONS 

SECTION 6701 -PURPOSE 

The purpose of this chapter is to set forth mini- 
mum standards of construction for resistance to 
unlawful entry. 

SECTION 6702 -SCOPE 

The provisions of this chapter shall apply to en- 
closed Group F.G.H.L and J Occupancies regulat- 
ed by this Code. EXCEPTION: The requirements 
shall not apply to enclosed Group J Occupancies 
having no opening to an attached building or which 
are completely detached. 

SECTION 6703 • LIMITATIONS 

No provision of this Chapter shall require or he 
construed to require devices on exit doors contrary 
to the requirements sj^ecified in Chapter "^3 

SECTION 6704 - ALTERNATE SECURITY PROV- 
ISIONS 

The provisions of this Chapter are not intended to 
prevent the use of any device or method of con- 
struction not specifically prescribed by this Code 
when such alternate provides equivalent security 
based upon a recommendation of the Cpunty Sher- 
iff. 



SECTION 6706 -TESTS 

Sliding glass doors. Panels ,shall be closed and 
locked. Tests shall be performed in the following 
order* 

a. Test A. With the panels in the normal position, 
a concentrated load of 300 pounds shall be 
applied separately to each vertical pull stile 
incorporating a locking device at a point on 

, the stile within six inches of the locking device 
in the directioa parallel to the plane of glass 
that wouJd tend to open the door. 

b Test B. Repeat Test A while simultaneously 
addmg a concentrated load of 150 pounds to 
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the same area of the same siile in a direction 
perpendicular 10 the plane of glass toward the 
interior side of the door. 

c. Test C. Rep}eiU Test B with the 150 pound 
force ^H=Mhe reversed direction towards the 
exterior side7)f the door 

d. Te>t D. E. and F. Repeat A. B. and C with the 
ytu)\ able panel lifted upwards to its full limit 

within theconfinesof the door frame. 



SECTION 6707 -TESTS 

gliding Glass Windows. Sash shall be closed and 
locked. Tests shall he performed m the following 
order 

a. Test A. With the sliding sash in the normal 
position, a concentrated load of 150 pounds 
shall be applied separately to each sash mem- 
ber incorporating ajocking device at a point 
on the sash member within six (6) inches of 
the locking device in the direction parallel to 
the plane of glass that ivould tend to open the 
window. 

b. Test B. Repeat Test A while simultaneously 
adding a concentrated load of 75 pounds to the 
Stime area of the same sash member in the 
direction perpendicular to the plane of glass- 
loward the interior side of the window . 

c Test C. Repeat Test B with the 75 pounds 
force in the reversed direction towards the 
exterior side of the window. 
il Tes't D. E. and F Repeat Tests A. B. and C 
with the movable sash lifted upwards to its full 
limit w ithin the confiqes of the window frame 

SECTION 6708 - DOORS - General 

A door forming a part of the enclosure of a dw ell- 
ing unit or of an area occupied by one tenant of a 
building shall be constructed, installed, and secured 
as set forth in Sections 6709. 6710. 671 1 . and 6712. 
when sLiLh door is directly reachable or capable of 
being reached from a street, highway, yard, court, 
passageway, corridor, balcony, patio, bree/eway. 
-» private garage, portion of the building which is 
available for use by the public or other tenants or 
similar arj^a. A door enclosing a private garage with 
an interior opening leading directly to a dwelling 
unit shall also comply wit^ said Sections 6709. 6710. 
671l.and67l2. 



SECTION 6709 - DOORS - Swinging Doors 

a. Swinging wooden doors, openable from the 
inside without the use of a key and which are 
either of hollow core construction or less than 
1 3/8 inches in thickness, shall be covered on 
the inside face_with 16 gage sheet metal lat-' 
tached with screws at'six (6) inch maximum 
centers around^ the perimeter or equivalent. 
Lights in doors shall be as set forth in Sections, 
6714 and 6715. ^ \ / 

b. A single swinging door, the active leaf of a 
pair of doors, and the bottom leaf of Dutch 
doors shall be equipped with adeadbolt and a 
deadlocking latch. The deadbolt and latcli may 
be activated by one lock or by individual 
locks. Deadbolts shall contain hardened in- 
serts or eqi^<alent. so as to repel cutting tool 
attack. The lock or locks shall be key operated 
from the exterior side of th e door and eji gaged 
or disengaged- from the iiiterior side"^f the 
door by a device not requiring a key or special 
knowledge or effort. EXCEPTION: 

1. The latch may be omitted from doors in 
GroupTand'G occupancies. 

2. Locks may be key or otherwise operated 
from the inside when not prohibited by 

Chapter 33 or other laws and regulations 

3. A swinging door of width. greater than five 
(5) feet may be secured as set forth in Sec- 
tion 6711. A-Straight deadbolt shall have a 
minimum throw of one inch and the embed- 
ment shall be not less than 5/8 inch into the 
holding device receiving theprojected bolt, 
a l^ok shape or expending lug deadbolt 
shalt^ave a minimupi tlirow of 3/4 inch. All 
deadbolts of locks which automatically acti- 
vate two or more deadbolts shall embed at 
least 1/2 inch but need not exceed 3/4 inch 
into the holding devices receiving the pro- 
jected bolts. 

c. The inactive leaf of a pair of doors and the 
upper leaf of Dutch doors shall be equipped 
with a deadbolt or deadbolts as set forth in 
Subsection (b). EXCEPTION: 

1 . The bolt or bolts need not be key operated, 
but shall not be otherwise activated from 
the exterior side of the door. 

2. The bolt or bolts may be engaged or disen- 
gaged automatically with the deadbolt or by 
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another device i.>n the cUtne leaf or lower 
leaf' 

Marwaallv operated hardened bolts at the lop 
and bottom of the leaf and which embed a 
minimum of 1/2 inch mto the devi^'e receiv- 
ing the projecled bolt ma\ be used when not 
. prohibited by Chapter 33 or other laws and 
Pegulaiions. 

d Door stops on '^vooden jambs for in-swmging 
doors shall be of one pie^c LonstriiLtion Vi}th 
the jamb or joined b> a rabbet 

c Nonremovable pms shall be used m pm-t>pe 
hinges which are a^Lessible from the outside 
when the door is rU}sed. 

f C\ljnder guards shall be installed oo alt mor- 
tise or rim-t>pe Lvlmder locks msTatfcd mholr 
loW' metal doors whenever the L>lmder pro- 
jects bevond the face of/he door or is other- 



of/he doi 
ijmig tools 



wise accessible to grip 



SECTION 6710 - DOORS - Sliding Glass Doors. 

Sliding gliiss doors shall be equipped with locking 
devices and shall be so installed that, when subject- 
ed to tests specified in Section 6706. remain intact 
<*nd engaged Movable ptinels shall not lju:^ndered 
easil> openable or removable from the frame during 
irr .after the tests. Cylinder guards shall be installed 
1)11 all mortise or rini4>pe cylinder locks installed in 
hollow niettil doors whenever the cylinder projects 
bevondthe fti^e of the door or i> otherw isc ticccssi- 
hle to gripping tools, 

SECTION 6711 - DOORS'- Overhea^nd Sliding 
Doors. ^ 

Metal or wooden o\ erhead and sliding doors slilitl , 
he secured with ;i cylinder lock. padK>ck with a 
hardened steel shackle, metal slule bar. holt or 
equivalent when not otherwise locked by electric 
power operation. 

Cylinder guards shall be installed on all mortise 
or rim -type cylinder locks installed m hollow metal 
doors whenever the cylinder projects beyond the 
face of the door or is otherwise accessible to grip- 
pmg tools 



SECTION 6712 -^DOORS 
Grate or Grille-type Doors. 



Metal Accordion 



Metal accordion grate or grille t>pe doors shall he 
eqifipped with metal guides at top tind huttom and *i 



cylinder lock or padlock and hardened steel shackle 
^hall be provided. Cylirrder guards shall be installed 
olNiil mortise or rim-type cylinder locks installed in 
hollow metal doors whenever the cylinder projects 
beyond the face of the door or is otherwise accessi- 
J)le to gripping tools.- - ^ 

SECTION 671 3 - LIGHTS - In General. 

A window, skylight, or other light forming a part 
of the enclosure of a dwelling unit or of an area 
occupied by one tenant of a building shall be cor?-*---, 
structed. installed, and secured as set forth in Sec- 
lion 6714 and 6715, when the bottom of such wUv;^ 
dow, skylight or light is not niore than 16 feet above 
the grade of a street, highway, yard, court, passage- 
j^y-^ corridor . balcony, patio, breezeway, private 
gacage, portion of the building which is available for . 
use by the public or other tenants, or similar area. 

A w indow enclosing a private garage witH an inte- 
rior opening leading directly to a dwell^rfg unit shall 
also comply with said Sections 6714 ^ 6715. 

SECTION 6714 - LIGHTS - Material. 

Lights within forty (40) inches of a required lock- 
ing device on a door when in the closed and locked 
position and openable from the inside without the 
use of a key . and lights with a least dimension great- 
er than six (6) inches but less than forty -eight' (48^ 
inches in F and G Occupancies, shall be fully tem- 
pered glass approved burglary -resistant material or 
guarded hy metal bars, screens or grilles in an ap- 
proved manner. 

SECTlbN 671 5 - LIGiffs^r Locking Devices. . 

a. Sliding glass windows ^htdt'1)e^rovided with 
locking devices that, when subjected to tlie 

^ tests specified irr Section 6707. remain intact 
and engaged. Movable panels shall not be ren- 
dered ^isily opetiahle or removable from the 
frame during qr after the tests. ' 

b. Other openable windows shall bff provided 
with ^ubstantial locking devices which render 
the building as secure as 'the devices requirjed 
by this section. In Group F and G Occupan- 
cies, such devices shall be a glide bar. bolt, 
cross bar. *md/or padlock with hardened steel 
shackle. 

c. Special louvered windows, except those 
^ above the first story in Group H and I Occu- 
pancies which cannot be reached without a 
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ladder, shall be of material or guarded as spec- 
ified in Section 67 14 and indi v idual panes shall 
be securely fastened b> mechanical fasteners 
requiring a tool for removal and not accessible 
from the outside when the window is in the 
closed position 

1- OTHER OPENINGS - In Gener- 

. Openings, other than doors or lights, which form 
a part of the enclosure, or portion thereof, housing 
a single occupant and the bottom of which is not 
more than sixteen (16) feet above the grade of a 
streeK highway, yard, court, passageway, corridor, 
balcony, patio, breezeway, or similar area, orYrom 
a private garage, or from a portion of tHe building 

/ which is occupied^ used dr available for use by the 
public or other tenants, or an opening enclosing a 
private garage attached to a dwelling unit which 
openings therein shall be constructed, installed, and 
t)ecared as set forth in Section 67 17. 



SECTION 6717 - HATCHWAYS, SCUTTLES AND 
SIMILAR OPENINGS 

a. Wooden hatchways less than 1^4-inch thick 
^olid wood shall be covered on the inside with 
16 gage sheet metal attached with screws at 
six (6) inch maximum centeis around perime- 
ter, 

b ^rhe hatchway shall be secured from the inside 
with a slide bar, slide bolts, and/or padlock 
with a hardened steel shackle, 

c. Outside pmMype hinges shall be provided with 
non-removable pins 



d. Other openings exceeding ninety-six (96) 
square inches with a least dimension exceed- 
ing eight (8) inches shall be secured by metal 
bars, screens, or grilles in an approved man- 
ner. 

Section 2. This ordinance shall be published in 
the Journal of Commerce and Independent 
Rev lew , a newspaper printed and published in 
the County of Los Angeles. 



(Seal) 



Attest: 



WARREN M. DORN 
Chairman. 

JAMFSS. MIZE 



Executive Officer-Clerk of the Board of Supervi- 
sors of the County of Los Angeles 

1 hereby certify that at its meeting of December 
8, 1970, the foregoing ordinance was adopted b> 
the Board of Supervisors of said County of Los 
Angeles^ the following vote, to wit: 

Ayes: Supervisors Kenneth Hahn, ErnestyEi^ 
Debs, Burton W. Chace and Warreff M. 
Dorn 

Noes: None. 

(Seal) JAMHS S. MI7R 

Executi/ve Officer-Clerk of the Board of Supei vi- 
sors of the County of Los Angeles. 



EiTective date January 8, 1971. 



(95918) Dec 18 
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APPENDIX E 

A MODEL FOR ESTIMATING AGGREGATE 

DETERRENCE 
AND APPREHENSION EFFECTS 



A MODEL FOR ESTIMATING AGGREGATE DETERRENCE 
AND APPflEHENSIpN EFFECTS 



Burglary prevention programs have the objective 
of increasing both the probability of apprehending a 
burglar an^d decreasing the number of people who 
become burglars or continue their burglary career. 
An overview of ^apprehension and detePfence is giv- 
en in Figure 2 (page 18). showing the nlajor flows 
away from a potential burglary. A model is present- 
ed in this appendix for computing the direct effect 
of apprehension and incarceration so that the re- 
maining effects can be attributed ^to deterrence, 
changes in population, and error. 

NumeroLi^ simplifying assumptions have been 
made. The two most critical are that (!) there are 
only two kinds of people: burglars and non-burglars 
and (2) the activity of a burglar can be described by 
average valuev. The approach for doing this is 
based on the relation: 



Man-burglaries 
per day * 



Active^ Burglars 



Average days between reported 
burglaries per burgl^Jf- 



The diieci efTe^i of apprenhension and incarceration 
is to increase the number of days between burgla- 
ries per burglar, the effect of deterrence is to de- 
crease the number of active burglars. To factor out 
these two effects, a few definitions are needed: 

r fraction of burglaries that are reported 
a average number of burglars involved in a 
burglary 

n ^ total number of active burglars m the com- 
munity (includes both those at large as well 
as those in custody) 

p probability that a burglar will be arrested 
for committing a reported biirglary 

d- Average number of days between burgla- 
ries for a burglar at large as derived from 
the best judgment of the police 



*()nc hufglai cumniMting one hiifglarv »s one 
If \ there were two hufglars. ihcn there 
InirglancN 



nian-hurgLirv 
vvoulJ he 



t= average number of days spent incarcerated 
following an arrest for burglary 

B - average numhiir of reported burglaries per 
day 

In terms of these quantities, the following terms can 
be defined: 

Man-burglaries per day ~ Ba 
(reported) 

Average number of days between reported bur- 
glaries = d 



7+Pt 



and the relation is B = 



n/a 



-jr -f pt 



This relation states that the reported/burglary rale 
will decrease as a result of any oncj/f the following 
changes' ^ / 

• The total number of burglars (n) decreases 

• The averj]^e number of burglars working to- 
gether on a single burglary (a) increases 

• The average number of days between burgla- 
ries for a burglar (d) increases 

• The reporting rate for burglary (r) decreases 

• The probability of arrest (p) increases 

• The average length of incarceration (t) increas- 
es. 



To evjiluate deterrence, the direct effect of appre« 
hension andincarc^^ration must be factored out. For 
this purpose the following estimates could be used: 



t - 

a = 



average reported burglaries per day derived 
from police crime reports 
average census of incarcerated burglars 
average number of burglary arrests per day 
average niimber of burglars invol-ved in a 
.burglary as derived"from the best judgment 
of the police department (to be held con- 
stant at whatever value is selected) 



r ' 



P 



fraction of burjilarics reported as llerivcd 
from the hcst jiidgmvnt of the poliJe aided ^ 
by results of viciinyaUou surAcys'' 



(average dail> arrests for burglary 

i . ..<^^ 

Ba 



average number of days between 
for a burglar at large as derived 
best judgment of the police 




Under the assuitiptions- 

I arrests | 

\total burglaries/ _ 

^"] H>m:glars\ 
\burgiaf^ 



urglaries 
from the 



Oneiirrest 



With these estimates, the average censiis .of bur- 
glars can be computed by 



n Ha^Y^Piy 



of which ci fraction 



is incjiirce rated 



and the rem?unm*g fraction trro free and committing 
burglaries The fraction of burghirs incarcerated 
provides jM\ estim^ite on how much burglary is pre- 
vented by apprehension itself, assuming it has no 
deterrent etfect on any^urglar 



/ 



'Sec ( nmc jn the N.ilion n h\c I ur^v\t ('if/es. National 
(rime Panel Survcvs-of C'hiLapi. Pciroil. I v^s Angclos. Nov 
\ork ami PhiUiclphia. AdvaoLC Report April I *>74, and ( rjmo 
in f i^'/w Xmcnt.i" ( Hies National C nmc Panel Survevs of^At 
I.inta H.iltinioro Cleveland Pallas. I Xuner. Ne v. ark. Poland 
and St I ouis Advance Kcpi)U Julv 1*^4 I S Depai^'nt t)f 
Justice II \ '\..NatronalC rinimal JustiLe Information and Sta 
ltsHtsScr\Kc W.iNhinglon DC 



^laries\ 

laries / 



0.07 




V 6 known burg l 

^6 known burglaries/ \ 10 total bur gl 
/ 1.4 burglars \ 
I burglary J 

3 t man days in jail 
burglary arrest 
known burglaries 
l^nal burglaries 
3 days between burglaries. 

at iiny givenuime 130 percent of'burgla s ai'e incar- 
cerated and all burglaries afe due to th e remaining 
70 percent of burglars at lal*ge. ' / 

While a department may noVundertake an evalua- 
tion based on a model such us Usdd above, it should 
at least conduct periodic analyses of 4he type men- 
tioned in Chapter IV for the components of a pre- 
vention program. ^ i 

If the estimated number of burglars, n. is comput-^ 
ed periodicaliy~say yearly— the changes in n will 
reflect changes in deterrence other ihati the direct 
effect of apprehension and incarcerations, assuny 
ing other f^ictors have been accountedifcir — suchyas 
population. 



- These \ allies vverc derived froitv the follo^vlng avad;(Klc data 
sv>urc cs, (\) 1972 I HI Uniform CriTnc Re<>6rt. (2) Survev of In- 
mates dt I oLal JaiK l972-Adv4nLed 1 F.«AA and O) 
'Survev of adjudit.ited burglars done^v ITbuiiSy stems Re- 
search and fngincering Inc . C amhridge; Milss . 197 
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PRESCRIPTIVE PACKAGE: POLICE BURGLARY PREVENTION PROGRAMS 



To help LEAA better evaluate the usefulness of Prescriptive Packages, the 
reader ts requested to answer and return the following questions. ^ 

1. What is ypur general reaction to this Prescriptive Package? — ■ 

[ ] Excellent [ -] Above Average [-] Average [ ] Poor [ ] Useless 

Does this package represent best available knowledge and experience? 
No better single document available 
Excelleitt, but some changesVequj red (please comment) 
Satisfactory, but changes required (please coiment) 
Does not represent best knowledge or experience (please comment) 



3. To what extent do you see the package as being useful in terms of: 
(check one box on each line) 



Modifying existing projects 
Training personnel 
Adminstering on-going projects 
Providing new or important information 
Developing or -implementing new projects 

4. > To what specific use, if any, have you put or do you plan to put this 
' particular package? 



Highly 


Of, Some. 


Not 




Useful 


Use 


Useful 




[ ] 






C ] 






: ] 






c : 






:•] 






. I.: 






: ]. 






C ] 






[■ ] ' 






[ ] 





[ ] 



[ 



Modifying existing projects 



[ ] Administering on-going projects 



Others: 



Tpaining personnel 
] ] Developing or implementing 
new projects . 7 



5. In what ways, jf any, could the package be improved: (please specify), 
e.g. structure/organization; content/coverage; 'Objectivity; writing 
style; other) . ^ ' 



6. Do you feel that further training Dr technical assistance is needed 
arid desiy^ed on this topic? If so> please specify needs. 



In what other, specific areas of the criminal* justice system do you 
think a Prescriptive Package is most needed? 



S.-r How did this package come to your attention? (check one or more) 
[ ] LEAA mailing of package [ ] Your organization's library 
[ ] Contact with LEAA staff [ J National Criminal Justice Reference 



^ ] LEAA Newsletter 
^ [ ] Other (please specify) 
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Check ONE item below which best described your affiliation with law 
enforcement or criminal justice. If the item checked has an asterisk 
{*), please also check the related level. I.e. 
[ ] Federal [ ] State " " 



[ ] Headquarters, LEAA 
" r 1 LEAA Regional Office 
' t'j State Planning Agency 
Regional SPA Office' 
Coll ege/Uni vers ity 
Commercial /Indus trial Firm 



[] 

[ ] .Citizen. Group 



[ ] County ' [ ] Local 
Police * 

Court * ' — 
Correctional Agency * 
Legislative Body * 
Other Government Ag^Qcy * 
Professional As^soet^tion * 
Crime Prevention Group * 



10. Your Name_^ 

Your Position 



^rgfeliization or Agency 
Address 



Telephone Number Area Code: Number ^ 

.(fold her^'first) 




U S DEPARTMEf^T OF JUSTICE - 
LAW Enforcement assistance administration' 

WASHIMGTON DC 20531 



POSTAGE AND FEES^^^' 
U.S. DEPARTMENT ar'jUSTlCE 



OFFICIAL BUSINESS 

PENALTY FOR PRIVAT^ USE, $300 



1*^ 



THIRD CLASS 

\ 

Director 

Office of Technology Transfer 
National Institute of Law Enforcement 

and Criminal Justice 
U.S. Depd'rtment of Justice 
Washington, D.C. 20531 ^ 



' ^ (fold) 

n. If you are not currently registered with NCJRS and would like to be 
placed on their mailing list, check here. [ ] 
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